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There was far more to 
the Vikings than simply 
Glelltemtem lacie 





en we think of the Vikings, some of us might conjure an image of 
marauding, barbaric raiders, intent on pillaging and violence — not to 
mention horned helmets! In this month’s essential guide, we explore 
the many other sides of Viking life — from the role of women and spiritual beliefs, to 
shipbuilding and trading, to the great exploratory journeys across the seas that took 
them as far as North America. Turn to page 26 to find out more. 

In November, millions of US voters will take to the ballot boxes to decide the next 
US president. To mark the occasion, we’ve cast our eyes back to the election of 1952 to 
explore the remarkable life of Charlotta Bass — the newspaper publisher and activist 
who faced down the Ku Klux Klan and racial discrimination to become the first woman 
of colour to run for vice president. Read her incredible story from page 65. 

Elsewhere, we examine the history of the United Nations, 75 years after its creation 
(page 21), discuss what might have happened had Japan not attacked Pearl Harbor in 
1941 (page 70); discover how Benito Mussolini came to establish the first one-party 
fascist state, in Italy (page 56), and discover what life was like for European immigrants 
living in the slums of New York at the turn of the 20th century, through the lens of 
Danish social documentary photographer Jacob Riis (page 58). 

Plus, 400 years after it dropped anchor in the New World, we take a closer look at 
the voyage of the Mayflower and the plight of the Pilgrim passengers on board (page 
18), and answer some intriguing historical questions - just what did happen to failed 
Kamikaze pilots? Find out on page 73. 

Finally, don’t forget to check out this month’s great 
subscription deals, which could see you receive a free book 
worth up to £30! Turn to page 24 for more details. 

Until next month, stay safe. 


Charlotte Hodgman 


Editor . pacletl 
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The number of 
fatalities on board the 
USS Arizona during 
the 1941 attack on 
Pearl Harbor 
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SUDAN’S PYRAMIDS AT RISK OF FLOODING 


Weeks of heavy rain in Sudan have caused the 
River Nile to burst its banks, threatening the 
country’s ancient pyramids. The site of 
Al Bajrawiya (pictured, right), once part of 
the ancient kingdom of Kush, is home to 
hundreds of distinctive pyramids such 
as the one seen here and temples; 
some of the ruins are more than 
2,300 years old. Sandbag walls and 
water pumps have been installed to 
protect the monuments. 
At the time of writing, 
oa V(ol Komi (Ole lennalemaremast (ele 
id ale) btn ale kcme) im o1a0) 0) (om aleyaatel Cents 
and killed nearly 100 people 
across Sudan. 
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BLUE PLAQUE FOR WWII SPY 

Wartime spy Noor Inayat Khan has 

become the first woman of South Asian 
descent to be awarded a blue plaque by 
English Heritage. The plaque recognises 
Khan’s efforts as a Special Operations 
Executive (SOE) agent in Nazi occupied 
Paris, before her capture and execution by 
the Gestapo in 1944. Khan was one of only 
three women to receive the George Cross for 
bravery during World War II. First nominated 
14 years ago, English Heritage have 
commemorated her with a plaque (right) at the 
Bloomsbury home where she once lived. 


The approximate age, In 
years, of a Christian chalice 
found at Vindolanda Roman 
Fort in Northumberland. It’s 
believed to be the oldest of 
its kind ever found in Britain. 


ENCASED HEART OF BELGIAN MAYOR 
FOUND INSIDE CITY FOUNTAIN 

An urban legend in the Belgian city of Verviers 
has finally been proven true after the heart of 
the city’s first mayor was discovered in an 
ornate fountain. Pierre David served as mayor 
between 1800 and 1808 ata time when 
Belgium was being ruled by France and 
again from 1830, the year the country 
achieved independence, until his death in 
1839. The fountain (inset) was built in 1883 


with David’s heart entombed inside. During 


recent renovations, the heart was found 
encased in alcohol in a zinc casket (right). 


& stayed here 
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TREASURED TOILETS GIVEN LISTED STATUS 
Two rare examples of early female public 
toilets in Britain have been granted Grade I] 
listed status: Bank Hill toilet in Berwick upon 
Tweed (pictured left), which opened in 1899, 
and Seaburn’s seafront loos, which opened in 
around 1904. Public toilets began to be 
introduced in the late 19th century, but nearly 
all of them were for men. Women, it was 
believed, were too modest to answer the call 
of nature away from home, a belief some 
theorise was a ploy to keep women’s 
movements toaminimum theso called 
‘urinary leash’. 





BRONZE AGE BRITONS KEPT PARTS OF 
THEIR RELATIVES AS MEMENTOS 
Bronze Age Britons liked to keep parts of 
their ancestors as a way of remembering 
them, archaeologists have discovered. New 
research by the University of Bristol on 
remains from across Britain has revealed that 
Bronze Age people were often buried with bits 
of bones from those who had died decades 
earlier (as seen below). Some of the remains 
had even been made into tools, instruments 
and ornaments. An example discovered near 
Stonehenge revealed a man buried with a 
whistle carved from a human thigh bone. 
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MY LIFE IN HISTORY 


MEET THE PEOPLE BRINGING HISTORY TO LIFE 





Haunted London 
tour guide 


Richard Jones 





HOW DID YOU FIRST GET INTO 

GIVING GHOST TOURS IN LONDON? 

As a child, I was an avid reader of ghost stories 

so I have always had an interest in them. I moved 

to London from Stoke on Trent in the late 1970s 

and ended up working as a postman in the city. 

I became fascinated by all the history to be found 

there, particularly the gruesome, sinister and 

ghostly history. For my own entertainment, 

I began collecting stories about these aspects 

of the city’s past and started telling them to the 

other postmen while we were sorting the letters. 

The reactions were nearly always positive, so in 

1982 I decided to offer a ghost walk to the public 
18 people turned up for my first tour, and from 

then on I was a ghost walk guide. 


WHAT IS IT ABOUT LONDON’S 
HISTORY THAT ATTRACTS YOU? 
The history of London is just so 

rich and varied; it covers so much. 
There’s the sinister and the tragic 
history, but there’s also the funny 
and bizarre history. I like to think of 
London’s history as an ever running 
soap opera, the storylines of which 
have evolved over 2,000 years. 


HOW DO YOU PREPARE FOR 

YOUR TOURS? 

When I started out, I spent many hours in the 
wonderful Guildhall Library studying old books 
and pamphlets, but I have since built up my 
own extensive library at home on folklore, 
history and ghostly tales. For the last six years, 

I have been using the British Newspaper Archive 
resource offered by the British Library. I love 
ploughing through the pages of newspapers 
from the 18th and 19th centuries and reading 
the first hand accounts of ghost stories that they 
contain. Preparing for the tours entails walking 
potential routes and fitting them together to 
make a walk that is both atmospheric and 
entertaining. Indeed, I believe that the route is 
just as important as the stories you are telling. 
Leading people through narrow alleyways to 
reach the location of a haunting helps prep them 
for the story and adds an air of mystery, which 





“l like to think of London’s 
history as an ever-running soap 
opera, with storylines evolving 


over 2,000 years” 


puts them in just the right mood by the time 
they get to hear the story. 


WHERE ARE YOUR FAVOURITE 
LOCATIONS TO TAKE PEOPLE? 

I love to take people to the Inns of Court (where 
the barristers are based), especially at night 
when the Temple Church (above) and Lincoln’s 
Inn are lit by the dull glow of gaslight. It really is 
atmospheric and, from a ghost walk perspective, 
very eerie. I also like introducing people to the 
area around Smithfield, where you have the 
likes of the church of St Bartholomew the 

Great, the city’s oldest parish church, and The 
Charterhouse, the site of a wonderfully preserved 
Tudor manor house with a 14th century plague 
pit in the square outside. Finally, I get great 
reactions when I lead them into the old alleys 
around Cornhill that have changed little since 


Charles Dickens’ day. I always hear people say to 
each other that it’s just like being on a film set. 


DO YOU HAVE ANY FAVOURITE 

STORIES THAT YOU TELL? 

There are so many to choose from! One of 

my favourites, though, is the Cripplegate Ghost. 
It is the story of a lady who died and was 

buried in the Church of St Giles Cripplegate. 
Her husband insisted that she be buried in her 
wedding dress and with her wedding ring placed 
upon her finger. One of the church officers tried 
to steal the ring in the dead of night, but finding 
it wedged tightly on her finger tried to cut it 

off, only to find that the woman was suffering 
from narcolepsy and had ‘come back to life’. It 
is a fantastic story because you can build the 
tension and the drama and really use the art of 
storytelling as the tale progresses. 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 
ANYTHING SPOOKY 

WHILE ON A TOUR? 

Personally, I have never seen anything. 
But some people on the tours claim 
they have, and I often get sent 
photographs taken on the walk that 
show seemingly inexplicable things. 
At one location, some people have said 
they’ve seen a girl’s face in a window, when the 
property is closed. Other people have captured 
columns of mist rising from some of the graves in 
the churchyards. One person was allegedly even 
whispered to “go away” (although it was put in a 
cruder manner) by a menacing spectral voice! 


IS THERE ANYWHERE OUTSIDE 

OF LONDON THAT YOU’D LIKE TO 

DO A GHOST TOUR? 

Most certainly Edinburgh. I love Edinburgh and 
have done a lot of research into the ghosts to be 
found there. There is just something so special 
about that city. © 


RICHARD JONES has been guiding visitors 
around London’s haunted spots since 1982 and 
has written many books on the subject. Visit his 
website: london-ghost-tour.com 
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THIS MONTH... 1620 


ANNIVERSARIES THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY 





The Mayflower arrives 
in the New World 


Words: Rhiannon Davies 





arly on 9 November 1620, as 
the sun’s first rays reflected 
on the ocean, the passengers 
and crew of the Mayflower 

those awake at sunrise, at 
least finally caught a tantalising glimpse 
of land. “The appearance of it much 
comforted us, especially seeing so goodly 
a land, and wooded to the brink of the 
sea. It caused us to rejoice together, and 
praise God that had given us once again 
to see land,” reads Mourt’s Relation, an 
account of the settlement of Plymouth 
by the passengers Edward Winslow and 
William Bradford. 

Reaching the New World had been a 
perilous undertaking. The ship had been 
at sea for over two months, battling through 
ferocious storms and its passengers 
confined to cramped quarters, but their 
salvation had finally arrived in a jut of 
land extending out into the Atlantic Ocean 
in modern day Massachusetts: Cape Cod. 





SAINTS AND STRANGERS 
Typically, the Mayflower passengers 

can be split into two groups: the ‘Saints’ 
(or ‘Pilgrims’, as they’re known today) 
who were sailing to escape religious 
persecution; and the ‘Strangers’, chasing 
adventure and economic opportunities in 
new lands. In reality, these distinctions 
were less clear cut as many Saints would 
have been proficient in various trades, 
while a number of Strangers would likely 
have had their own religious motivations 
for leaving Europe behind. 

Although the Mayflower sailed from 
England, many Pilgrims onboard had 
lived in the Dutch city of Leiden for the 
past decade or so. Their strong religious 
beliefs many of them were Separatists, 
who did not want to belong to the 
Church of England, as they saw it as 
corrupt, and instead wanted to practise 
their own branch of Protestantism 
outside the confines of the Church 

meant they were forced to flee England. 
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The Pilgrims board the 
Mayflower for their voyage 
in this print of Bernard 


Gribble’s painting 
/ 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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wd 


who later became a religious leader and 
Elder of the colony owned a printing 
press, which he used to print dissident 
pamphlets that were subsequently passed 
around in England. 

Leiden was by no means all they had 
hoped for, however. Although the English 
Protestants had been free to practise their 
religion, worries over a war with the 
devoutly Catholic Spain abounded; if the 
Spanish gained control of the area, savage 
prosecution of Protestants seemed likely 
to follow. Another concern was that their 
children seemed to be assimilating into 
Dutch culture, rather than holding fast to 


“Ferocious storms in the 
Atlantic caused crippling 
seasickness as the ship rolled 
and pitched from side to side” 


The more tolerant Leiden was a haven 
for the religiously persecuted and the 
would be Pilgrims thrived in this free 
thinking place, constructing houses for 
their community in the ‘Engelse poort’ 
(English Gate) and finding employment 
in the textile industry. William Brewster 





An illustration depicting the Pilgrims coming ashore, watched on by one of the native population 
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their religious ideals. Therefore, in 1617 
many decided to leave the Netherlands 

— as they had left England - and travel to 
the New World. 


TERRIBLE CONDITIONS 

There had already been English colonies 
formed in the Americas - such as 
Jamestown in 1607 - so the Pilgrims 
knew it could be done, but their journey 
proved far more difficult than expected. 
There were supposed to be two ships, the 
Mayflower and the smaller Speedwell, 
until two aborted attempts proved 

that the latter was “leaky as a sieve”, 
according to one of the passengers, 

and deemed unfit for the voyage. Some 
passengers dropped out, having already 
spent weeks at sea, while others crammed 
on to the Mayflower, bringing the total 
number onboard to 102. 

Both Pilgrims and Strangers faced 
terrible conditions on the journey, which 
got underway on 16 September 1620. 
With the ship carrying more passengers 
than planned - and the 30-plus crew - 
men, women and children lived in 
extremely close proximity in tiny cabins 
with paper-thin walls, making resting 
a tricky prospect. Below decks was 
worse still, as anyone taller than five 
feet couldn’t stand up fully. To add to 
the cramped conditions, the ship was 
transporting far more than just people: 
stacks of food supplies, tools, gunpowder 
and cannons and everything needed in 
the New World, as well as dogs, cats, 
sheep, goats and poultry. 

Overcrowding would be the least of 
their issues, it turned out. Ferocious 
storms in the Atlantic caused crippling 
seasickness as the ship rolled, swayed and 
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by the Virginia Company, 
the legality of their 
enterprise had become 
murky. Tensions onboard 
began to rise, with a 
number of Strangers 
wishing to take advantage 
of the situation and leave the 
rest of the colonists behind to 
create a settlement by themselves. 
The Pilgrims were vehemently 
against this, and their leaders, including 
William Bradford and William Brewster, 
came up with a plan to prevent a splinter 
group from forming and following 
through with their threats. According 
to the account in Mourt’s Relation, 
the Pilgrims believed “there should be 
an association and agreement that we 
should combine together in one body, 
and to submit to such government and 
governors as we should by common 
consent agree to make and choose”. 
Pilgrim leaders made good on this and, 
before leaving the ship, penned the 
Mayflower Compact. 
While just under 200 words long, 
the document contained ideals of great 
importance. It proclaimed that all 
who signed would “combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic, for 
our better ordering and preservation”, 
meaning the colonists were banding 
together to act as a law-making body. 
They agreed to “enact, constitute 
and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices 
.. as Shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the 
colony: unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience”. Almost all 
the adult males signed the Compact > 


constantly pitched from 

side to side. The design 

of the Mayflower was 

not well-suited to such 
winds. The discomfort 

was So severe that many 
struggled even to get to 

their feet; one passenger was 
swept overboard, although was 
saved. A particularly violent squall 
damaged the Mayflower’s 

wooden frame, meaning the ship’s 
carpenter had to use tools meant for 
building settlements to lash together 
a fractured beam. 


ABOVE: William 
Bradford, governor of 
the Plymouth colony, is 
honoured with a statue 
in Massachusetts 


NEW WORLD PROBLEMS 
After 66 days at sea (the crossing could 
be done in half the time), the Mayflower 
limped towards the coast of the New 
World. Yet they were in the wrong place. 
Cape Cod had not been their destination 
of choice. When arranging the voyage, 
the Virginia Company - a trading 
company chartered by King James VI 
and I to establish settlements on North 
America’s east coast — had given them 
permission to create a ‘plantation’ in an 
area roughly between Chesapeake Bay 
(bordered by modern-day Virginia and 
Maryland) and the mouth of the Hudson 
River (now in the state of New York). 

Instead, the Mayflower arrived north 
of the Hudson and attempts to move 
south were thwarted by treacherous 
Shoals and ferocious waters that nearly 
destroyed the ship. Rather than try again, 
the group opted to stay at Cape Cod and 
explore the area; they dropped anchor in 
what’s now Provincetown Harbour. But 
that left a couple of major problems. 

As they were outside the area decreed 


TOP RIGHT: A 1622 
publication of Mourt’s 
Relation, an account of 
the Mayflower voyage 
and settlements 
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A romantic interpretation of the first 
Thanksgiving, a celebration of 
a successful harvest 


More than 40 men signed the 
| Mayflower Compact, a landmark 
- document for the New World 


“ on 11 November, making it the first 
written framework of government in 
what would be the United States. 

Although something ofa stopgap the 
Compact had not solved the legal issues 
surrounding the settling of land outside 
of the charter given by the Virginia 
Company this was a historic moment. 
Putting into practice the democratic 
principles of common consent and self 
government, it has been seen as a crucial 
step towards democratic government in 
the Americas. 


ON THE EDGE OF EVERYTHING 
But while all onboard the Mayflower 
busied themselves with the Compact and 
initial explorations, their arrival had not 
gone unnoticed. A small group of Native 
Americans watched this strange vessel as 
it sat just off the coast, before retreating. 
The region was already home to a number 
of indigenous peoples, including the 
Wampanoag people, who had lived and 


worked on the land for thousands of years. 


Some of the colonists attempted to 
go after them, but lost their way and 
became stranded in dense thickets. 
Changing course, they stumbled across a 
patch of land that looked different from 
the rest: the ground had been cleared, 
with patches for growing corn, and there 
was even a collection of houses. They 
were abandoned, though, and no corn 
grew on the stalks. They had found the 
Wampanoag village of Patuxet, which 
had been deserted after disease ravaged 
its people - a disease known as the ‘Great 
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THIS MONTH... 1620 


ANNIVERSARIES THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY 





Dying’, brought by European colonists to 
America in previous years. 

Following further exploration and 
deliberation, the colonists decided that 
this abandoned village already a potent 
sign of how European colonisation 
would affect the indigenous populations 

would be the site of their new colony, 
named Plymouth in homage to the 


“If not for the kindness and 
intervention of the Native 
Americans, Plymouth would 
not have endured” 


English port they had left. 
They sailed the Mayflower from 
the Cape and arrived at what would 
be known as Plymouth Bay on 26 
December. Unloading the tools they 
brought, the colonists set about 
constructing the first buildings, ready to 
bring their ideal settlement into being. 
But the Pilgrim paradise quickly 
became a form of hell. The first 
winter was desperately brutal, with 
temperatures regularly plummeting 
below zero and the colonists, lacking 
sufficient food supplies, suffering from 
malnutrition. Many elected to stay 
onboard the Mayflower, but they were 
no safer on the ship as it became a 
floating breeding ground for contagious 
disease. The sick trod its decks waiting 








Relations were wrecked when thousands 


died, European and Nativ 3 
in King Philip’s War, which broke out in 1675 





fs 


for death. Sometimes, there were fewer 
than ten people healthy enough to care 
for the rest of the settlers. 

Less than half of the passengers and 
Mayflower crew survived that first 
deadly winter. The future of Plymouth 
looked bleak as spring eventually 
dawned, but with the heat of a new 
year’s sun also came the outstretched 
hand of friendship. In March 1621, an 
Abenaki named Samoset, who spoke 
English, ventured into the colony and 
spoke to the remaining colonists. 

The initial meeting was a success, 
and Samoset later introduced them to 
another English speaker, Tisquantum, 
sometimes known as Squanto. By 
showing the settlers how to plant crops 
such as corn and the best places nearby 
to hunt beaver and fish, he showed 
the colonists kindnesses that would 
ultimately save them from starvation. 
Tisquantum also brokered a meeting 
between the colonists and Wampanoag 
chief Massasoit. Relations continued 
to progress between the two groups, 
with Massasoit agreeing to a peace 
treaty (he hoped the gun-wielding 
arrivals could defend his people against 
local rivals). 

If not for the intervention of the Native 
Americans, Plymouth would not have 
endured. With their help, the 


e American alike, 








settlers were able to farm prodigiously in 
1621 and, in the autumn, they harvested 
a bountiful crop. They celebrated by 
inviting the indigenous peoples to 
join them for a feast, an event now 
remembered as the first Thanksgiving. 
With Plymouth starting to flourish, 
the surviving colonists of the Mayflower 
soon found themselves joined by other 
Europeans looking to build something 
in the New World. Waves of Puritans 
emigrated to the New England in the 
1630s; the Massachusetts Bay Colony had 
increased to a population of more than 
20,000 by the mid-1640s. 


ON A PRAYER 

The attitudes of the new arrivals towards 
the Native Americans were broadly 
similar to many European colonists: it 
was their duty to ‘civilise’ the ‘savage’ 
indigenous population. A major part of 
this involved conversion to Christianity. 
So-called ‘praying towns’ began to spring 
up, intended for Native Americans who 
embraced the new religion. Here, they 
would engage in prayer and wear their 
hair and clothes in the European style. 
By 1674, there are thought to have been 
14 such towns, with around 4,000 
‘praying Indians’ in the region. 

The peace between European settler 
and Native American, which had been 
so carefully cultivated between the 
original Mayflower Pilgrims and 
Wampanoag people, eventually 
disintegrated. During the King Philip’s 
War, a bloody 14-month confrontation, 
thousands of Native Americans — and 
Europeans — were slaughtered. 

To this day, the legacy of the Plymouth 
colony has survived in the face of what 
was to come regarding Native American 
populations, and is still enshrined as 
one of the cornerstones of US history. 
The actions of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
are seen by many to embody principles 

that form the bedrock of American 
society: liberty, freedom and tolerance 
— even if, in reality, the Pilgrims, and 
those who followed, fell short of such 
lofty ideals. © 


3 November 1957 


The Soviets successfully send a dog named Laika 
into orbit, signalling their latest victory in the Space 
Race against the US. The capsule, however, isn’t 
designed to return to Earth, and Laika dies a few 
hours after lift-off. When the Soviets send two 

more dogs into space, in 1960, they make sure the 
pooches come safely back to Earth. 


American reporter Nellie Bly 
sets sail from New York to put 
the premise of Jules Verne’s 
1873 novel, Around the World 
in Eighty Days, to the test. 
Opting for a diverse range of 
travel methods, including 
Chinese junks and camels, Bly 
completes her trip in a record 
72 days, six hours, 11 minutes 
and 14 seconds. 





24 November 
1434 


London’s River Thames 
freezes so hard that 
merchandise usually 
brought by river has to be 
hel ELeCoamereleManstakyoleyarcemne 
the city by land. This 
becomes quite common 
idebaevercdelolbimestomd Mind (om (Go 
Age’ and Frost Fairs - 
containing pop-up shops, 
Jo)elokweh ale mcoleldor li moylc@ alae 
among other things — are set 
up on the frozen river. 


28 November 1912 


After Albania declares itself 
independent, Turkish prince 
Halim Eddine is nominated 

as the country’s ‘protector’. 
Eddine is crowned King 

Otto I. On day five of his 

reign, Albania’s prime 
minister receives a telegram 

from the real Halim Eddine 

— it turns out “Otto I’ is 

actually Otto Witte (right), 

a German circus performer # 

posing as the prince. 
To confuse matters even 

more, there is a theory that 

Otto Witte may have suffered 

from pseudologia fantastica 

and that he actually made 

the entire episode up. 
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Lessons from history 


TO MARK THE NEW ONLINE EXHIBITION 150 VOICES, MEHZEBIN ADAM, 
CURATOR OF THE BRITISH RED CROSS MUSEUM AND ARCHIVES, 
DISCUSSES HOW THE CHARITY'S HISTORY IS RELEVANT TODAY 


simple act of kindness can 
go along way. One hundred 
and fifty years on from the 





this sentiment rings truer than ever. 
The charity was born when, shocked 
by the suffering of wounded soldiers in 
the aftermath of the Battle of Solferino 
in 1859, Swiss humanitarian Henry 
Dunant urged all nations to create 
volunteer groups who could provide 
impartial relief to the sick and wounded. 
Following the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870, the British Red 
Cross was formed on the 4th of August 
to provide relief to the sick and wounded 
soldiers on both sides of the war. The 
society was established based upon rules 
of the Geneva Convention and joined 
the global Red Cross movement to work 
towards the shared goal of helping people 
in need, no matter who or where they are. 










>Osum. 


establishment of the Red Cross, 


LEAVE YOUR OWN LEGACY 


The work carried out by the British Red Cross is as essential today as it was in Doris’ time. 

It’s thanks to the generosity of the charity's supporters that it can always be ready to help 

those in crisis, whether theyre on the other side of the world or on your own street. By 

leaving a gift in your will, you can leave your own legacy and ensure the British Red Cross 
can continue to support vulnerable people for many years to come. 


me BritishRedCross 


TIMELESS TRUTHS 


While 2020 has been a year of great 
change for many reasons, one thing is for 
certain — the importance of coming 
together in the face of adversity, despite our 
differences, is what makes us human. It 
seems fitting then, to mark the 150 year 
legacy of the British Red Cross with a 
celebration of human kindness. 

As part of the 150 Voices exhibition, 150 
volunteers selected 150 objects from the 
British Red Cross Museum and Archives. Each 
item is an emblem of how the charity 
connects human goodness with human crisis, 
a powerful reminder that when we come 
together the impossible can be achieved. 

At a time when the coronavirus pandemic 
has meant that many museums have been 
inaccessible, this new online exhibition allows 
people to virtually explore the British Red 
Cross Museum and Archives and learn about 
the charity's 150 years of history. 


™ Red Cross ambulance drivers in France, WW! 





“” Volunteer Mahdi Ali chose a contemporary 


artwork by a young refugee in the UK. “| was 
blown away by the colourful imagery used within 
an otherwise sombre drawing of an unforgettable 
day in this refugee’s life,” he said. “That artist has 
clearly illustrated her terrifying experience of 


fleeing a place she once called home.” 
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“ Daniella Dray, another volunteer, chose 

the illustrated triangular bandage from the 
1940s. | think it was a very good idea to print 
the instructions on the bandage itself! | was 
astounded that such a simple bandage could be 


used in so many different ways. ~ 
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The United Nations 








WHAT IS THE UNITED NATIONS? 
The United Nations (UN) is an 
international diplomatic and political 
organisation with a global mission and 

— as of 2020 - 193 member states. It was 
originally created to prevent future wars, 
but its scope has widened so that, today, 
it focuses on peacekeeping missions, 
humanitarian aid and seeking solutions 
to problems affecting the world, such as 
hunger and climate change. The main 
objectives of the UN are to maintain 
peace and security, protect human rights, 
encourage international cooperation, 
respond to humanitarian emergencies, 
promote sustainable development and 
uphold international law. 


WHY WAS THE UN FORMED? 
Formed in 1945, in the last year of 

World War II, its purpose was to prevent 
another catastrophic global conflict from 
happening again, and keep international 
peace. It was based on an earlier set of 
agreements and charters by the Allied 
countries, but only became an official 
organisation after hostilities had ended. 


WHAT EARLIER ATTEMPTS WERE 
MADE TO ENSURE WORLD PEACE? 
In 1899, the Hague in the Netherlands 
hosted an International Peace Conference 
attended by representatives from 26 
leading nations — including the UK, 
Germany and the US at the suggestion 
of Count Mikhail Nikolayevich Muravyov, 
foreign minister to Tsar Nicholas II of 
Russia. The conference established the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, with the 
aim of offering legal solutions for disputes 
between states, a role it still performs to 
this day. The conference did not achieve 
its main aim of limiting the expansion 

of armed forces - Nicholas II wanted to 
avoid an arms race with Germany _ but it 
did prohibit the use of asphyxiating gases 
and expanding bullets. 

The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
another in 1907 were later followed by 
the League of Nations, created in 1920 in 
the wake of the 1919 Treaty of Versailles, 
which ended World War I. Spearheaded 
by US President Woodrow Wilson, it was 
hoped the League would resolve conflicts 


Words: Emma Slattery Williams 


The first infofmal meeting of the 
League’OfiNations in Geneva in 1920. 
Ta OLUL CoM oYeme [hy ofslae (exe me [U(smcomanT-mey as 
thing it tried‘to.prevent: world war 


“The purpose of the UN 
was to prevent another 
catastrophic global 
conflict from happening 
again, and keep peace” 


between nations without bloodshed. The 
US ultimately did not join, though, as the 
Treaty of Versailles was not ratified by 
the Senate. 

The League of Nations proved more 
popular elsewhere, however, as 42 
countries joined after it came into effect 
in January 1920. Russia, however, refused 
to recognise the League’s authority, while 
Hitler pulled Germany amember since 
1926 from the League in 1933 after a 
dispute over disarmament. Japan, Italy and 
Spain also withdrew during the 1930s. The 
League failed to prevent World War II, and 
was formally disbanded on 19 April 1946, 
with its powers and functions transferred 
to the then fledgling United Nations. 


WHAT WERE THE FIRST STEPS 
TOWARDS FORMING THE UN? 
By June 1941, the exiled governments 
of nine Nazi occupied countries had 





Chancellor Adolf Hitler pulls | 
Germany from the League of fe 
Nations in October 1933 


made their home in London, the 

base of the Allied war effort. On 12 

June, representatives from these nine 
governments - Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, and of 
General de Gaulle of France - met with 
representatives from the UK, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa at St James’s Palace. Here, > 
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| they all signed a declaration _ the first 
joint statement of goals and principles by 


the Allies of World War II. 
With the Declaration of St James’s 
Palace, the Allies made three pledges: to 


continue with, and assist one another in, 
the fight against Germany and Italy; that 
there could be no peace while free people 


lived under Axis domination; and to 
ensure enduring peace and cooperation 
with all free peoples. 
Two months later, a joint declaration 
the Atlantic Charter was issued by 


is pli bp Sa, 


ABUVE: After the first 
26 countries signed 

the Declaration of the 
United Nations, on New 
Year’s Day 1942, 

a further 21 signed 
their pledge to 
defeating the 

Axis powers 


RIGHT: The ‘Big Three’ 
at the 1945 Yalta 
conference: Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin 


British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 


and US President Franklin D Roosevelt. 
Although not a treaty, it was an 
expression of a mutual desire for peace 
and gave hope to countries under Nazi 


occupation. Some four months after this 


meeting, the US joined World War II. 


WHERE DID THE IDEA OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS ORIGINATE? 


Signed on 1 January 1942, the Declaration 


of the United Nations saw 26 countries, 
including the ‘Big Four’ of the UK, the 
US, the Soviet Union and China, pledge 
to continue fighting the Axis powers 
(Germany, Italy and Japan), and prevent 
nations from making a separate peace. 
Roosevelt was a chief supporter of 
the creation of the United Nations and 
considered it one of his most important 
achievements while in office although 
he would die before the UN officially 
came into existence. Various meetings 
took place over the coming years to iron 
out the plan for a post war charter and 
what the role of the UN would look like. 


HOW WAS ITS STRUCTURE 
EVENTUALLY DECIDED? 


Representatives of the Big Four met from 


August to October 1944 at Dumbarton 
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Oaks, a mansion in Washington, DC, to 


discuss the principles of the international 


organisation that would succeed the 


League of Nations once the war was over. 


An agreement had been reached 
by 7 October. Proposals including 
establishing the four principal bodies 
of the General Assembly, the Security 


Council, the International Court of Justice 


and the Secretariat were sent to the 
other signatories of the Declaration of 


the United Nations in 1942. The Security 


Council would be in charge of preventing 


future wars and member states would 


need to place armed forces at its disposal 
in order to maintain peace and suppress 


acts of aggression. 


WHAT WAS DECIDED AT YALTA IN 


RELATION TO THE UN? 


A further conference between Churchill, 


Roosevelt and Soviet premier Joseph 
Stalin was held at Yalta, in Crimea, in 


February 1945. The procedure of voting 
within the Security Council, which had 


not been agreed at Dumbarton Oaks, was 


established. The meeting also secured 


Stalin’s agreement that the Soviet Union 
would join the United Nations, as well as 
establishing how World War II could be 


es 





“Member states would need to 


olace armed forces at the 
disposal of the Security 


Council to maintain peace” 


brought to an end and what a post-war 
Europe would look like. 

Later that year, it was decided that 
the UK, the US, the Soviet Union, China 
and France - permanent members of the 
UN’s Security Council - could veto any 
proposal, even if it had the required votes. 
This decision was resented by smaller 
countries, but they were threatened with 
the dismantling of the UN Charter if they 
did not agree. (For more on the Yalta 
Conference, visit historyextra.com/yalta- 
potsdam-guide) 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? 

At the United Nations Conference on 
International Organisation, held in San 
Francisco from April to June 1945, the 
main outlines of the UN Charter were 
decided. The 46 nations that had, by 
March 1945, declared war on Germany 










in San Francisco in 1945 
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and Japan and agreed 

to the United Nations 
Declaration were invited 
to take part, as were 

four other states: the 
Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, newly liberated Denmark 

and Argentina. 

The UN Charter was drawn up based 
on proposals outlined at Dumbarton 
Oaks. This was no easy task as it needed 
to be accepted by 50 nations representing 
more than 80 per cent of the world’s 
population. With thousands of additional 
staff and the world’s press watching, 
this was one of the largest international 
gatherings to ever take place. Every part 
of the Charter had to be agreed on by a 
two-thirds majority. 


Staff at the Paris 

UN office in 1948 
unfurl the UN flag; 
the logo is a world 
map within two olive 
branches, as a symbol 
of world peace 


WHEN WAS THE CHARTER 
FINALLY SIGNED? 

Following two months of discussion, 
clashes of opinion and revisions, a vote 
on the final draft of the Charter was held 
on 25 June 1945. To mark the momentous 
occasion, instead of raising hands to 

vote, each delegate rose and remained 


The world’s Press report on 
the signing of the UN Charter | 
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standing. The entire room 
rose to their feet and the 
UN Charter was adopted 
with unanimous approval 
and an ovation. 
The Charter was 
signed on 26 June 1945 
by representatives of 50 
countries (Poland was not 
present, but signed later, 
becoming the 51st member 
state). As the first country 
to resist and fight an Axis 
power, China was given 
the honour of signing first, 
with the Soviet Union, UK 
and France following. The 
other countries then signed 
in alphabetical order; the US, as the host 
country, was the final signatory. 

US President Truman stated that all 
nations must work together to ensure 
the Charter is upheld: “If we fail to use 
it we shall betray all those who have died 
so that we might meet here in freedom 
and safety to create it. If we seek to use 
it selfishly - for the advantage of any 
one nation or any small group of 
nations — we shall be equally guilty of 
that betrayal.” 

After ratification of the Charter by 
the governments of China, France, 
Britain, the Soviet Union, the US and 
a majority of the other signatory states, 
the United Nations came into existence 
on 24 October 1945. It had taken years 
of planning, but now the world had 
an organisation in which countries 
were united in a desire for peace 
and cooperation. 







WHY WASN’T POLAND AT THE 
SIGNING OF THE CHARTER? 

At the time of the San Francisco 
Conference, Poland had no officially 
recognised government, so a 
representative was not present. A space 
was left blank on the UN Charter, which 
Poland signed on 15 October once 

the composition of its government had 
been confirmed. 


HOW HAS THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHANGED SINCE 1945? 

Today, the UN has 193 member states, 

as well as two non-member observer 
states: the Holy See (the government of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Vatican 
City) and the State of Palestine, both of 
which can be members of some of the 
UN’s specialised agencies and participate 
in the General Assembly. Kosovo is not a 
member state as it is not recognised by all 
member states, including Russia, as being 
independent from Serbia and the same 
applies to Taiwan, which is still claimed 
by the People’s Republic of China. 

The UN runs a number of specialised 
agencies with different aims, including 
the World Health Organisation (WHO), 
The United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) and The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), which protects 
heritage sites across the world. 





LISTEN 
eee [he roles and importance of the 

Ve)eeme United Nations is discussed ina 

Seite ten-episode series on the BBC World 


Service: bbc.co.uk/programmes/p0338!78 
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i s @€=-: The Plantagenet queens of England played a role 

\VAVE F BQ } — in some of the most dramatic events in our history. 

Through the story of these first five Plantagenet 

1 oe 7 queens, Alison Weir provides an enthralling new 
| (e254, }- /- s! S perspective on a dramatic period of high romance 
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Far from being a British housewife, ‘Mrs Burton’ 
- born Ursula Kuczynski, and codenamed 


communist, a colonel in Russia's Red 

Army, and a highly-trained 

Pal spy. Agent Sonya is the 
~*/ — exhilarating account of one 

£)=\—~ ~~ woman's life; a woman who 

altered the course of history. 
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The Children of 
Ash & Elm: A History 
of the Vikings 


By Neil Price 














Neil Price takes us inside the Norse mind and 
spirit-world, and across their borders of identity 
and gender, to reveal startlingly different Vikings 
to the barbarian marauders of stereotype. He 

cuts through centuries of received wisdom 
lo try to see the Vikings as they saw 
themselves - descendants of the 

first human couple, the 

children of Ash and Elm. 
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ASH & ELM 


A HISTORY 
OF THE 
VIKINGS 


The Story of China 


By Michael Wood 


Drawing from court cases, correspondence 
and archaeological findinas, Michael Wood 
brings to life the rich and dramatic narrative 
of the world’s oldest enduring civilisation. 
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Wm ursting forth from Scandinavia in and as far as Constantinople. 

Ie the late 8th century, the Vikings Over the next 28 pages we’ll explore not only 
» rapidly made their presence felt the legacy of the Vikings, but some of the biggest 

) across the early medieval world. questions surrounding them — many of which 








S Tosome, these often-bearded are shrouded in mystery. Did they deserve their 
seafarers were little more than barbarians, bloodthirsty reputation, for instance, and what 
bellicose brutes intent only on slaughter and was Norse society like away from the battlefields? 
plunder. To others they were recognised as What is Valhalla, and why were Viking warriors 
traders, worldly travellers with coveted wares. so keen to get there? What role did the gods play 
Sometimes they were settlers, sometimes slavers. in daily life? Turn the page to set sail into the 
Above all, they were explorers, whose exploits Viking Age — and be sure to leave the horned 
took them across the Atlantic, down to Iberia helmet behind... 


28 A short introduction to the Vikings 


Historian Philip Parker gives us a primer on the Vikings and the Viking Age 
— plus, we examine four ‘facts’ about the Vikings that are completely wrong 


EZ] Major milestones of the Viking Age 
Did you know that Norse explorers settled Iceland in the same decade that 
Alfred the Great triumphed over the Great Heathen Army at Edington? 
Get a visual sense of the Viking Age with our timeline 





EG Explorers, raiders and traders 

Journey with the Vikings on their greatest adventures - from the 
invasion of Anglo-Saxon England to the settlement of Greenland and 
the ‘discovery’ of North America 


42 Rulers of the waves 


What was a Viking longship, and why was it so important to their success? 


7) Warriors and warfare 
What made a Viking warband so fearsome? And were berserkers real? 


46 How they lived 


Explore Viking law, justice, the role of slaves - and a typical home, the longhouse 


48 Women and the Viking world . 
Dr Johanna Katrin Fridriksdottir explains why we’d be wrong to think PHILIP PARKER 


ae ; is a historian, a 
that the Viking world was solely a man’s world coqnaey aiiclieaal 208 


the author of The 
E¥] Gods, myths beliefs and rituals Northmen’s Fury: A 
The Vikings were pagan, polytheistic and had a plethora Hu Ree Me eee 


of ways to worship — insofar as we know work is The History 
of World Trade in 
Maps, which will 
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HarperCollins 
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From hit-and-run raids to 
full-on invasion, the Vikings 
made an impact on Europe 
still felt to this day 









































: VIKINGS GO VIRAL 
News of the Lindisfarne raid of 
AD 793 reached the scholar 
Alcuin in the Frankish kingdom of 

Charlemagne. He wrote of his |} 
\\ horror at the news, claiming the / 
‘4 attackers “trampled on the 
bodies of saints in the 
“. temple of God, like dung 
. in the street.” “4 





VIKINGS Q&A | 








Philip Parker answers key questions 
about the Vikings - from raiding and 
trading, to their lasting legacy 


INTERVIEW BY KEV LOCHUN 


Who were the Vikings and 
where did they come from? 


A: The people we know as the Vikings 
hailed from modern-day Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden; it was from their 
Scandinavian homelands in the late 
eighth century that they stormed onto 
the European stage with their first forays 
into raiding and exploration. It was a 
bloody beginning to an era that would 
have a profound impact on society, trade 
and culture across the continent. 

But what exactly was a Viking? The 
term did not actually refer to a distinct 
social group. Strictly speaking, it was a 
way Of life, referring specifically to the 
seafaring warriors carrying out the raids 
on the rest of northwestern Europe. What 
might have been said at the time was 
that these warriors had gone ‘a-viking’, 
meaning they had gone on a raid. It 
was only later that the term would be 


Lindisfarne holds the dubious 
honour of being the location 
of England's first recorded 
raid by the Vikings 


transferred to the entire Norse culture, 
political evolution, artistic styles, and 
everybody who lived there, including those 
who stayed behind and didn’t go raiding. 

They certainly did not call themselves 
Vikings, nor did they conceive of 
themselves as some sort of great wave 
or movement. Raids began as private 
enterprises launched by individuals. 
Only as they achieved greater success 
and riches did the ventures into Europe 
become more organised and, eventually, 
state directed. 


When was the Viking Age? 


A: The start and end dates are a little 
fuzzy. The first datable Viking raid was 
on Lindisfarne off the northeast coast 
of England in AD 793. That’s a useful 
beginning, launching the Viking Age 
with a big bang, although, according to 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a raid took 
place in southwest England probably a 
few years earlier. 

The end of the Viking era is much more 
difficult to place. Traditionally, people 
in England like to think of 1066 as the 
downfall of the Vikings, with the defeat 
of Harald Hardrada and his Norwegian 
invasion force at the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge. But that did not stop all Norse 
campaigns nor, by any means, destroy 
their influence across Europe. In fact, 
there were still old-style Viking raids 
taking place in small numbers until the 
middle of the 13th century. I think it’s 
safe to say this was when the Viking Age 
came to an end. 


2: What prompted the eruption 
of Viking raids, beginning with 
Lindisfarne in AD 793? 


There is no single trigger or single 
answer. To start, living conditions in 
Scandinavia were tough and cold, and 
when something goes wrong in any such 


society — living close to subsistence > 
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VIKINGS Q&A 


“level its people will move on if they 
are able to do so. Most settlements in 
Scandinavia, particularly Norway, were 
around the coastal fringes, indented with 
the fjords. The inland area would not 
have been particularly fertile, meaning 
that an obvious response to any kind of 
food supply crisis was to take to the sea. 
There is some evidence of population 
stress in certain areas, so that may have 
been one precondition. 

Another reason was the fact that in 
order to launch a series of raids, there 
had to be something worth attacking. 

At the time, northwest Europe was 
beginning to enter a period of relative 
prosperity. The long recovery from the fall 
of the Roman Empire, and the gradual 
emergence of Germanic kingdoms in 
France and England in particular, had 
reached the point where a significant 
level of economic activity was beginning 
to emerge. Great trading settlements 
began to appear, such as Quentovic in 
northern France and Hamwic (now 
Southampton), filled with transportable 
goods. They would have made for 
attractive targets to potential raiders. 

Being seafaring folk, technological 
advances in shipbuilding was another 
probable cause for the start of the Viking 
raids across the North Sea. Over the 
course of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
centuries, the Viking peoples developed 
increasingly effective ships, which 
instilled confidence in them that they 
could set sail across open water, trusting 
in their sophisticated navigation skills, 
and return home safely. 

A fourth, and perhaps clinching, 
factor, was that northwestern Europe, 
while enjoying a period of prosperity, 
would have been ripe for the picking 
due to political instability. England 
was balkanised between six or seven 
main Anglo-Saxon states, while France, 
although unified by Charlemagne not 
long into the Viking age, quickly became 
divided when he died in AD 814. 

Put all of this together and you have a 
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The raid on + Lindisfarne in 
AD 793 heralded the start | 
of the Viking Age in Britain 


people motivated to move, the practical 
means with which to reach new lands, 
something to aim for once there, topped 
by a vulnerable, divided enemy. 


Q: They have a reputation as 
savage, bloodthirsty barbarians, 
but were the Vikings any more 
violent than others of their time? 


A: The early histories of the Viking raids 
were written by the (surviving) victims, 


who clearly had a reason to portray the 











‘WIKINGS DESEGRATED 
THE ALTAR Wcciay OUT 


SPATTERED ory BLOOD; 
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The Vikings spread fear 
wherever their 
longboats landed, 
although not in horned 
helmets like these 


pa. 


people attacking them as more than 
usually brutal. As the Vikings favoured 
hit-and-run raids on defenceless religious 
communities, this would have made 
them appear even more barbaric. This 
meant that their reputation was born 
almost at once. Accounts of the raid on 
Lindisfarne referred to the appalling way 
in which the Vikings desecrated the altar, 
dragged out priests and monks, and how 
the church became spattered with blood. 
Whether these details were true or 
not, they were the kind of things that » 


FOUR VIKING FACTS 


(THAT ARE COMPLETELY WRONG) 





THEY WERE ONLY 
RAIDERS AND REIVERS 
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THEY WERE ILLITERATE 
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THEY WORE HORNED HELMETS 
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mermaid in his mythic saga 






NOT-SO-NEW WORLD 
Norse explorer Leif Erikson is 
credited with being the first 
European to set foot on North 
America, in clOOO AD, but 
another Viking is thought to 
. have spotted the land even 
\ earlier than that: Bjarni , 
Herjolfsson, in around “4 
AD 9S5. 
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EXPLORING THE SAGAS (AND 
WHAT THEY CAN TELL US...) 


The sagas spin an epic yarn, yet they also 
offer a glimpse of everyday Viking life 


The sagas - a name derived from the Old Norse for 
‘story’, 'tale’ or ‘history’ - were a series of epic tales 
re (=S-ol dl of ave mual=maahanale)celenvam(=te(-Valelcm-lalemalicine)d(=s— 
(o} ma al=MAYAl dlavemys ce) alemm el-lalal-vem-ban-amnal-M'al dale mate (=m 
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sagas’ (fornaldarsogur) were semi-mythic tales 


that take place before the colonisation of Iceland; A PEW SENTENCES IN ENGLISH 

the ‘kings’ sagas’ (konungasogur) told of the lives 
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were almost-contemporary accounts related to the GOT OM THE VIKING 

12344 (2¥aal=) al med mm (ori ro] ale memeco)aale)(-1K-maidal e)(elele mm i-1e (elon 

Adjacent to these three groups were the collections “ would have shocked and appalled a warriors had its advantages, as their 

of writings called the ‘Poetic Edda’ and ‘Prose literate, Christian audience. enemies came to be afraid of just the 

={ofot-Wmm dalelele] alum xomat-hY-m el-\-Jamexelanleyi(-\eM o)Vmual- mi ideal Yet it goes without saying that mention of them. Sometimes, half the 

rox=1 ane] avam Lexa) to) ale | Lomcyodalelt-) am lalelddmelaelalelye)amme(-ie-li lars the Vikings were not alone in being battle was done before it even started. 

Ko) a-X-maahvadate) (olen A violent in battle and not particularly In the Viking sagas and other non-saga 
SJUL MM ato} Mass] 16 (>We (od al=Wy-let-l-m ale h’,-m e-\\e) atom ol-viale| kind to civilians, so they were not records, it’s clear that in common with 

fantastic stories? Historian Philip Parker notes necessarily more deserving of such a many traditional Germanic societies, 

that while events described in the sagas may not blood-soaked reputation than anybody the most important thing to a person, 


Lol al=1a= mom in-)a-] dae ida Mmdal-m ef-[ed col celem-let-l aim anlrern else. Charlemagne, whose place in the particularly a male warrior, was their 
aatclanv An's 4-1 a-aesi-1 em Lola a lLolel tli har] alee [-Yelel a=) elal lors) ih’ Amis historical record is of a wise, literate, reputation. In pre-literate and early 


worth attention. “In the ‘family sagas’, you can trace strong and Christian ruler, was not above literate societies, the things people are 
(oad Ur-) imo) (-(ex-s-m laa al-m t= lave ster.) el-m elo) dal (am (e-)-lalem-lale| crucifying hundreds of Saxons who saying about you are what matters and 

in Scandinavia where they are alleged to have taken he claimed rebelled against him. Yet, what lives on after you. It was your 
place”, he says. “The kind of ways in which people critically, they were pagan, which meant afterlife, in a way. And so glory, bravery in 
act is real, the ways in which they live, the places Charlemagne did not get recorded in the battle and doing great deeds would have 
they live - those are real.” Christian accounts as a brutal barbarian. been really important. The Vikings may 


WM al=)a-mr-]a-me li ian) os-%-3-e) mm al eine) alet>) me (-se-]1 Mi am dal-melaal=l¢ have been quite happy to be paid off on 
sagas, too, as some feature real people. “There’s Q: Did their contemporary occasion — because they wanted loot as 
one for Harold Hardrada, for example,” says Parker. reputation have any impact well — but they would have been strongly 
iW aY-W-t-le F-1i a= )V-We-Mersla t=} ia alecixeda lors] mas) (-\\cclarerselale on the Vikings? motivated to fight because they wanted to 
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fact that they were composed for an audience, not A: Later on, I think the Vikings were 
necessarily as an accurate historical record.” aware of their reputation to the point Q: As well as raiders, the Vikings 

of exploiting it. Being known as vicious were traders, explorers and 
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ABOVE: Vikings and 
Anglo-Saxons clash in 
the annual Viking 
Festival in York; the 
real Vikings captured 
the city in AD 866 


ABOVE RIGHT: Norse 
explorer Erik the Red 
Sails his longboat to 
the shore of Greenland 


settlers. Is this a transition they 
went through as a culture, or 
did it happen all at once? 


Trading and raiding were almost 
interchangeable. The same boat carrying 
Vikings intent on raiding also carried 
men open to trade, too, depending 


on chance and circumstance. Going c982 AD 
back to that pre-Lindisfarne raid in the TOP RIGHT: The Great 
southwest of England, the Anglo-Saxon Heathen Army spent 


Chronicle described how the royal reeve, 
who supervised important trading, 
came down to meet a Viking boat as he 
thought they may be traders. They were 
not, and they killed him. But the event 
demonstrates that when a boat arrived off 
the shore, it was not always possible to 
know the motives of the men aboard. 

To begin with, the Vikings came in the 
spring and returned to their homelands 
in late summer, before the weather 
became too hazardous to cross over the 
North Sea. But as time went on, they 
began to overwinter. This meant that 
groups of men started staying for years 
at a time rather than months, and they 
would gradually become the nucleus of 
Viking communities. 

In AD 865, the Great Heathen 
Army invaded England, and stayed for 
decades as they faced Alfred the Great 


years trying to conquer 
the English kingdoms, 
until being defeated by 
Alfred the Great 


and conquered the city of York, going 

a long way to establish the first Viking 
kingdom in England. As more men stayed 
in foreign lands, raiding gave way to 
conquest. That was the case in France 
and Ireland as well. 

In some areas, the Vikings explored 
near-virgin or lightly settled territory, 
such as in Iceland, Greenland and as far 
as North America. As there wouldn’t 
have been much opportunity for trade 
or plunder, these were voyages of 
exploration, to see what was out there, 
to map out distant lands, and discover 
anything worth taking. 


2: How influential were 
the Vikings on the early 
medieval world? 


They transformed the societies they 
encountered. In Ireland, they played a 
role in the simplification of what was 
a complex political structure, while in 
France they weakened the kingdom of 
Charlemagne, which would fall apart 
after his death. The Vikings were often 
catalysts that accelerated, or impeded, 
political changes. 


VIKINGS Q&A 





In Britain, they left an important 
linguistic legacy. Basic words, such as 
‘sky’ and ‘window’ are derived from Old 
Norse. In fact, you can’t say more than 
a few sentences in English and not find 
that you use a word that we ve inherited 
from the Vikings. 


Q: What do you think 
continues to make the Vikings 
so fascinating to us today? 


They have this transgressive element. 
By seeing the peoples of Scandinavia as 
‘Viking’, it makes theirs an ambivalent 
culture that brings together opposites. 
They were violent, and yet had a sense of 
honour, artistic expression and political 
structure. They had real motives of what 
they did, a real code about the way went 
about things, and a sense of diplomacy 
and larger strategy. It’s a north European 
culture, too. In the Anglo-Saxon world 
writ large, there’s a fascination about 
these people who contributed to the roots 
of our politics, culture and society. And 
then you've got the Viking sagas - great 
stories about the Vikings that they were 
able to tell themselves. € 
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Mme KEY DATES iN THE VIKING WORLD 
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THE AGE Of THE 







They came, they saw... they raided and traded, butchered and built, 


AD c787 


PUBLY: 


AD 793 


AD 840-41 


Ab 5% 





FIRST CONTACT 
Viking longships 
are seen for the 
first time, lurking 

with intent off the 

Wessex coast. 














A MISSED 
OPPORTUNITY 
Explorer Bjarni 
Herjolfsson 
becomes the 
first Viking Cand 
European) to see 
North America, 
but doesn’t 
make landfall. 


MIGHT OF 
THE NORSEMEN 
The Varangian 
Guard comes into 
existence after 
Byzantine Emperor 
Basil Il employs 
Norse warriors. 
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THREATENED 
COAST 
Mercian king Offa 
records in a charter 
of the need to 
orepare defences 
in Kent against the 
“oagan sailors”. 


AD 982-86 


A TIME OF 
DISCOVERY 
Banished from 

Iceland, Erik the 
Red explores 

Greenland, creating 

the first successful 

settlement there. 





AD 991 


HEROIC DEFEAT 
The English are 
defeated by a large 
Viking army at the 
Battle of Maldon in 
Essex. The victors 
are given the first 


| of many ‘Danegeld’ 


payments (a tax 
to buy off the 
Viking invaders). 











HORRORS ON 
HOLY ISLAND 
The tidal island 
monastery of 
Lindisfarne In 
Northumbria 
becomes the first | 
known site of a 
Viking raid. News 
of the invaders 
spreads across 
Europe; many 
Christians view their 
arrival as a sign of 
the Apocalypse. 


EXPANDING 
EMPIRE 
With the help of 
Haakon Sigurdsson, 
de facto ruler 
of Norway, 
Vladimir the Great 
consolidates the 
territory of the 
Kievan Rus, which 
now stretches from 
Ukraine to the 
Baltic Sea. 


61000 


A NEW WORLD 
Leif Erikson lands 
in North America, 
naming it Vinland 
due to the wild 
grapes growing 


there. According to | 


the sagas, hostility 
from the Native 
Americans meant 
that the settlement 
Cin modern-day 
Newfoundland) Is 
abandoned after 
just a few years. 











MY ENEMY’S 
ENEMY 
The Battle of 

Hingston Down in 
Cornwall sees an 
alliance of Vikings 
and Cornishmen 
defeated by their 
common enemy, 


the Wessex Saxons 
led by King Egbert. 


WRITTEN 
IN STONE 
Harald Bluetooth 
orders a runestone 
declaring that he 
“won for himself 
all of Denmark 
and Norway and 
made the Danes 
Christian”. The 
Jelling Stone 
is Known as 
Denmark’s 
birth certificate. 


1002 


SANCTIONED 
MASSACRE 
Following military 
successes against 
Viking leaders, 
Brian Boru 
becomes the first 
High King of all 


lreland. In England, 


King AEthelred 
the Unready gives 
orders for all 
Danish people to 
be slain on Saint 
Brice’s Day. 












ESTABLISHING 
ROOTS 
A Viking fleet 
overwinters on 
the shores of 
lreland and builds 
a longphort (a type 
of ship harbour) 
on the site of 
modern-day Dublin 
The settlement is 
named Dyflin. 


THE END OF 
ERIC BLOODAXE 
The King of Viking 
Northumbria, 
Eric Bloodaxe, is 
driven out of York 
and killed by his 
own people. His 
kingdom becomes 
part of a larger 
English realm. 


1013 


REVENGE OF 
THE DANES 
Avenging the 

Saint Brice’s Day 
massacre, Danish 
King Sweyn 
Forkbeard invades 
England. He seizes 
control, becoming 

King of Denmark 

and England. In 

1028, his son, Cnut 
the Great, adds 
Norway to his 

mighty kingdom. 





MOVING SOUTH 
The cities of 
Lisbon and Seville 
- part of a Muslim 
kingdom on the 
Iberian Peninsula 
- are sacked by 
a Viking raiding 
party, which is then 
defeated by 
a Muslim force 
at Tablada near 
Seville. 

















REPELLING 
THE INVADERS 
Alfred the 
Great’s grandson, 
AEthelstan, reclaims 
Viking-held York 
and becomes 
the first ruler of 
all Anglo-Saxon 
England. 


1014 


IRISH STRIFE 
Brian Boru’s army 
beats a Viking-Irish 
alliance of Sitric 
Silkbeard (Nordic 
King of Dublin) and 
Mael Morda mac 
Murchada (Clrish 
King of Leinster) 
at the Battle of 
Clontarf. Brain Boru 
is killed. 
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VIKINGS 


and explored the edges of the known world 





AD 845 


PILLAGE 
IN PARIS 
A large Viking 
fleet under the 
leadership of 
Ragnar (possibly 
the legendary hero 
Ragnar Lodbrok), 
sails down the 
Seine and sacks 
Paris. The city 
would be attacked 
again in the 860s 
and 880s. 





AD 921-2 


DIPLOMATIC 
MISSION 
Ahmad ibn Fadlan 
travels from 
Baghdad to meet 
the King of the 
Volga Bulgars. 
The record of his 
journey provides a 
colourful account 
of the appearance 
and behaviours of 
the Viking Rus he 
meets on the way. 





1016 


VIKING 
CONQUEROR 
Cnut is crowned 

King of the English. 









HERE TO STAY 


The Isle of Sheppey 


in Kent, part of 
Wessex, becomes 
the first location 
of a Viking army 
overwintering on 
mainland Britain. 


AD 911 


LAND OF 
NORTHMEN 
After besieging 
Chartres, the Norse 
leader Rollo seals 


ithe Ireaty On Saimt= 


Clair-sur-Epte with 
the King of West 
Francia, making 
him the first Duke 

of Normandy. 


1039 


CHAOS AND 
CONFLICT 
Cnut dies in 
Shaftesbury, 

Dorset, and his 

two sons, born of 
different mothers, 
squabble over 
the control of his 
kingdoms. 


¢862 AD 


TO RUSSIA 
WITH LOVE 
The near-mythical 
Viking leader, 
Rurik, founds the 
Kievan Rus state 
in the territory of 
Novgorod, western 
Russia, allegedly at 
the invitation of its 
Slavic inhabitants. 
Rurik’s long lasting 
dynasty dominates 
trade across the 
Baltic, Black and 
Caspian seas. 


BIRTH OF 
A NATION 
Edward ‘the Elder’ 
becomes ruler of 
Wessex after the 
death of his father, 
Alfred. During his 
reign, he conquers 
areas previously 


held by the Vikings, 


and extends his 
authority over 
almost all of 
England. 


1066 


END OF AN ERA? 


The last great 
Viking king, 
Harald Hardrada 
of Norway, is 
defeated at 
Stamford Bridge 
by English King 
Harold Godwinson. 
The Battle of 
Hastings swiftly 
follows, signalling 
the start of the 
Norman Conquest. 


















MAKING THEIR 
MARK 
The ‘Great Heathen 
Army’ - a Viking 
invasion force 
that had landed 
in England the 
orevious year - 
captures York. 
They settle there 
and rename 
it Jorvik . 


AD 878 


ALFRED WINS 
FOR WESSEX 
At the Battle of 
Edington, Alfred 
the Great defeats 
the Viking King 
Guthrum, who 
is then forced 
to convert to 
Christianity and 
withdraw his army 
to East Anglia. 


A RIGHT ROYAL 
PROBLEM 
King Edmund 
of East Anglia 
is overthrown 
and killed by the 
Vikings, who take 
over his kingdom. 





THE FRONTIER 
MOVES WEST 
Norse explorer 
Ingolfur Arnarson 
founds Reykjavik, 
becoming Iceland’s 
first long-term 
settler. The 
Icelandic Age of 
Settlement begins; 
it will last until 
AD 930. 





AD 870 


VIKING SIEGE 
lrish Vikings 
besiege the 

Strathclyde royal 

stronghold of 
Dumbarton. 


AD 871 


WAR FOR 
WESSEX 
Nine battles are 
fought by the 
Vikings for control 
over the kingdom 4 
of Wessex. 
Alfred the Great 
ascends the 
throne and 
pays them to 
leave Wessex 

alone. 
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VIKING EXPLORERS 


Lé 


RAIDERS, TRADERS 
AND EXPLORERS 


Exceptional explorers, the Vikings left their mark everywhere 
they went... and they went to a lot of places 


WORDS: NIGE TASSELL 


asters of the waters, fearless and ambitious, 
and driven by a need to raid, trade and 
explore, the Vikings travelled huge distances 
in their voyages of exploration. They were 
pioneers, building advanced ships capable of 
traversing massive oceans. They were adventurers, heading 
off into the unknown and facing violent resistance to settle 
in harsh and unforgiving lands. They were savvy merchants, 
taking control of major trade routes and becoming rich by 
transporting goods from across their domains. And they were 
ambassadors of their culture, with Scandinavian influence 
spreading to civilisations far and wide. 
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The Vikings pointed the monstrous 
figureheads of their longships towards 
uncharted waters and sailed the world) 
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From their first bloody appearances in the late-eighth 
century, the Vikings came to dominate in Europe. Their 
explorers came to call the British Isles and Ireland home and 
they manoeuvred along the coasts of Europe, from Francia 
to the Iberian Peninsula to the Mediterranean. They did deals 
with Byzantine emperors; sailed the longest river in Europe, 
the Volga; and established a ruling dynasty in what is now 
Russia — a country that is named after them. 

To the west, the Vikings set sail across the Atlantic Ocean, 
building settlements on Iceland and Greenland, before 
becoming the first Europeans to set foot on North America. 
They were the greatest explorers of their age. > 
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AL=WAYAL <lalekmci ke) daatsxe Mm lalke md al-m alike) drere) molel aAAl (Lalo m .dlale iow cele | ce mm el-m eo) celeit-lipal-ve| 
: record in AD 793 with their shock Tam —taleltclalemelUlalalomuaal-miinameccvalael avs 
eclleomelam Mialeli-ir-)aal-ee) sm aal-meey-|1mne) i starting with the ruler of the Danes, Sweyn 
Northumbria. It wasn’t the first time they mo) 4.4 el=¥>] ce Mn lam LOM CPM (Ml alveole(-tom aaleliale)r= 
er atsle mrs] e) eX=t-]a-\e lam =talel(-lalemmele lam ual-m-lat-lol times to avenge the 1002 St Brice’s Day 
». certainly made an entrance. “The woeful massacre, the mass slaying of Danish people 
Talcey-le kre) mm al=t>h4al-Jamaal=vame(=t-14 ce)iZ-16 Tal =taleit-laleme)amaal=meove)aalaat-lale me) my =hual=\iaztemaal= 
(Cfole -wed al UicolaM ial Mialeliislaal=m cirlare OT al d=t-le Yan @-malt-laak=maal=t-lallate mil mere) el arx-iii-veM 
o)’an (=) aeX=¥s ce)e)el-la’ar-|alem-it-lele]aix=) am iccldal-lam date) amskeaaer-l Ib ame lala=volen’am Mm ol-vcela-Mularsliny 
read the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Xop4lalemaalsmualce)al-el a licma-iielaMtcl-in-1e meal h’ are 
mitts] ale bade lame-lrel-me)maalicmarldel a= exe] U] eo) (=e) mantelalaalce 
oxoyaidialeccvome(Oraiatemuat-mallaimame-laiaelays The second was A-thelred’s son Cnut, 
Tare MAl diate fom elqlet-lamne me) -1a)alalnels Wd alomeots]aalmxemaal-Wdalgeo)al-me)m —alel(-laremiamilelloe 
. in England. Then, in AD 865, the re) Ko)" "Al ale msi ©) dk=)meci-1ece) ale i a=i(e lame) my =hdal-liq-ve, 
| Great Heathen Army landed with 1 alo mrs imo) d(=¥ik=) au a=vie lame) mm alicmcxe)am =lelaalelaromm@valens 
exe) ale [0-3-1 axe) aM ism aaliale pm m=Yoml oh - who later became known as ‘the Great’ 
tslixetclaMacsilelslatslessielamslarem h\c-] ama ala Lae Mra) okexed ad o)at-lihVanda(=\omnomeoco)aalaal-lalemuanl-malel-) 
Boneless (who were alleged sons mas LXOMe f=) al=xe ma al> Wed ce)','Zal-me) mm DX-lalaal-|a.@r-lare, 


vo} md al=¥a (=YeK-Jalet-] am acslelat-| am meluale)cel.OF I Ko) asc h’an od am O42 iod =~ hale mcfe)aal-iaalialem-|.4iamne 
the army then overran the kingdoms MAAl dlavom=yaal oliaee 
























































ae - : ar vo) mm Ko) ad alelanle)at-Mm 4i-)cet-m-lale ms at- sys Cnut’s sons Harold Harefoot (who reigned 
ao . es ae Nate litcMm(=t>\alale ms Lei ake) al-M A -S1-).@ 1035-40) and Harthacnut (r1040-42) 
Pe ™* ( 7 , Sidi Msitlareliare e followed, before the English crown fell to 
@ : i = \ @ OT atel=1am Gale m-=aaal-)iq-xe mj alemual-lamalls =XohVVF-] go im a al- a @Xe) alix=s-3-10) are] ale! 
‘ L brother, Alfred the Great, Wessex would idal=vamaaloMalatclMcVale|lomry-).colp 
\ ~ unfathomably resist the Great Heathen lake Mm mts ael(emereren ai alste) ar 
’ fas | rNanaharslacemaat=ma ats] imdatsl mxe)i(e)!\\(-le my mal=\y a atsme |hyelein-me)(=) au als 
, WAT diatom xe) cers elalol=)amCleimaldelanm-illd elal-y-\emr-lare, LU recet=ss-yelamelaeletelate 
: defeated Alfred at Chippenham in AD 878, Fl exelul mm’ dats] MoM ater] cel-ve 
Ko) collate Mm aal= dlalemuom i (=t-m-lalemt-),(-ma-inele(-mla as the last great 
the Somerset Marshes. Their control over Viking invasion - led 
: Wessex was short-lived, though, as Alfred by Harald Hardrada, 
fi = rallied his forces and triumphed at the who was defeated 
) =———_ Battle of Edington later that year. EL asl telaatielgem=lalelel) 
—— Tama al=my'ss).<- me) mm dalicmciaelalaliale ma-\(-1ax-¥ mars alemaal=elaan’scl medi 
SE a = Guthrum was forced to convert to adi litclaaiedamn Colaaatslalehs 
| ==——=—__ Christianity and the Vikings withdrew. Yet himself the descendant 
er] coll alo Mal-limelmial-W-Valellemsst-b<olae dlaleteledaats ova AYAl dlate Pate) 


===: Yremained under Danish control, a region aXzvas) (el=te i= male\ 
~~ known as the ‘Danelaw’. The struggles fo Fe Wale) am altel teller 
bane eY-141(-1-Va ot-) Cola e-lale my Colaualaatclamucelelte 
oxoyalaiale(-murs]aemian’cel0l(e|alaum ol-) 
Ulala| ma alc 4@l-w-laleMaal=macilela 
(o) Ni na=te me] a-]alekielar 
AEthelstan, that 
a = alelt-laleMm cm eralinate, 
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Alfred the Great (far 
right as a statue In 

his birthplace, 
Wantage) defeated 
the Vikings in AD 878, 
but they didn’t leave 
England; Athelred the 
Unready (this rare coin 
comes from his reign) 
invited their wrath by 
massacring Danes 
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VIKING EXPLORERS 


SCOTLAND, IRELAND 


AND WALES 


Ul diate maal=malialdamexslalaelavam-|celelare 
| Ds id Taalsw'dl <latetmrclalcet=ve mela 

id al=W-J ale) @=y-me) m=v-)-14-) dal tale l(-larer 
Ko) X=) aal=vam c=) acm lanccleliatemslalemexe)re)aleiiate| 
many of the islands off the coast of 
oYoco) df=] ale LU leip me) mO@)a dal-\\amslal-varl ale, 
Tao md al=Wi mn (=1e) ale (=s-mn-)/ mMOMAl @lale Maclin 
hye ile Ot-iualal=s-s-r-) ale mle la al-var-lalee 
alee) dLomecol el aldi=\-m-lmaalsmaleladal-laal 
id] ome) mant-lialtslacem~recelat-lavemma’aall (=m aal= 
overthrow of Pict leaders ensured the 
J eo) d=¥ole me} mlor-lareiiat-hdtclamialaielsyalexcmmne 
a] Xo eo] ctor] o)it-1k=e M-Mm Ul alco) alm ek-ia'-v-)amual= 
Picts and Scots, which ultimately led to 
the establishment of Alba by the mid- 
9th century, the kingdom which later 
oX=Yors | aal=wesreelat-lale p 

BB at=m e)a=s-1-)alX-melm Al. @lale Mm lam iacit-laler 

TL Comstexe) a t= lave Mm Lats) e)iq-vemaal-melaliaterclareyal 
vo} md ak=mecolelalda’aliaM Ol@ Panel ale(=) audal-maeli- 
o) ml =Jat-lam =1e) ae Pm (emia e-lalei-) amcomirelalvaliate| 
raids by the Danes, Ireland experienced 
aY"Lom-ilepaliatetslalmmlan’cckilelamiameaatsmallaiaa 
and early-10th centuries, but never 
o)°4 ol=Va(=)alex=re miei | Mmece)lolali-t-14(e)a mets 
dal=\’ars So) lanl rsL axe ml alnemcrelel (1 a"Amal diate, 
relations with the natives were fragile 


The Vikings (yet again) lay 
siege to Paris, the capital 
of West Francia, in AD 885 


Pim the Vikings settled in parts of Frisia 
: - an area covering the coastal area 
(o} im ©) d=S-X=1 0) Mere toh’ Am Kea al=la tel ale lcm) are, 
the North Sea coast of Germany - from 
id al=maal(etsalialdamesyaldelavare)al'\s-]cel-em olelmmaal=y ig 
presence there was far from controlling. 
Indeed, they were gradually expelled 
i co)anm4al-maztelle)ammuce)aam-|aelllalom-\DEotstoe 
ao} mmdat-| am aalicme)coleleialar-]alm=ialemnem-j ele) gle | re 
Lake mele) ele) aullali-idtom a=] (elm e)vmnal-mlans-[e(=)6- 
icelanmaat-mareladar 
Keo) c=mCedale bltsk-ial ale m=\alel=valx-me) mal diate, 
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The archaeological site of Jarishof in Shetland, 
Scotland, home to Norse settlers for centuries 


relate Murs] i aacolere | alt=] it] alerst-mu-)a-mexerer-1-} (ey at=] 1h 
Ko) daak=Xe my oX-18'\\(=\-) al dal-meelor-larellatshvarclarcmelace, 
various regions, the presence of the 
Tabyé- Le l=) a-esi=) avéqle mmo mina=laleinal=vaMia-i(-laleis 
Ulathavarslet-liakimsat=iear 

Wales’s kings similarly resisted Viking 
exe} fo) al -x-14ke) a am mal =¥-%-0N | aloa | ULe(=te Mm ndalole|dimdal=) 
(©) <=¥-) mn), aloe la i-\ Dio to) oMmt- lm ai (=) axe) ma al=) 
alate foloyanmey mCi Aisal-veleMme(=ti-t-1K-1e Mm DY-l alicia 


oXe)'(=) arece) Ui (elm ol-Mxelelalem ial al ¢-)alelt- mm aal= 
region now covered by France, Belgium 
lave mCl=vanatslah Am @X-valdacl mol alem(--1K-)a0 
Francia were particularly affected by the 
Scandinavians’ incursions as their attacks 
woe) QuAUliMsLeh’c-lal tele (=melm azle lle) alcmy\ito1 (valve, 
‘eV laleslaatelmcidaerere) (=smr-] ale med hVal IN\\c-] eam mal> 
Vikings fiercely raided and ransacked 
uatcLanvanxe)'aalowrs] ale med ba (=-mn all (oM=scim-le)ivaliate| 
significant long-term settlements all along 
the western coast, becoming bases from 
"vdalcolaMmaelanal=)ax->.4e)lela-lulelameme)sal-) aml-laler 
"fol 0] Co i ok-m efe}-3-)] 0) (=¥ 

i Kom dal-mare)adamm (eo) deat-lareh aria iim el=v-] a 
Ware (=) avecme) ma al-MvAl @lale meoleceie| ey-lale) ams im ies 
atc) aat=w aal=t>lakmm ars] ale me) maal-my(oladalaal=lalem ia 
AD 911, a treaty negotiated between King 
of Francia Charles III (aka Charles the 
Jian} el(=pmr-laremaal-M AL @lalemc=t-lel=) am ace)ilommelach ian 
up after the latter’s attacks on Paris and 
Ol at=1 a4 a=s-e=ol=ce mm (-lalem lam ce) anatslaleh annem aal= 
WAL di ale keane) ] (omm oX-Xor-] aal=m al (=) aeym le) aaat-lalenya 
aatslaa (=e mt- i ml as laledt-) al ©) di alec=y-\-ear-] alemat-leme| 
Xo) aPmmAallitslaam melales-i'ce) com @paloy-1am el geler-] ea 
ob’ al oweci=Xece) ale in'\Ai =m exe) 0) oy- oe) ml =t-)'-1 0) @ ie 
the great-great-grandfather of William 
1d aX=m @Coy ale [0-1 ae) ema’al dlalem=l-sJlaalits1acolamiaice) 


PRISIA AND FRANCIA 


A reenactment of the Viking invas; 
ng invasion of A 
which met fierce Welsh resistance aaa 


forces who had earlier ravaged the 

i yale me) m-Valel (=s1-)\Amm mw alsmsyeor-lalellatehalclars 
had more success in west Wales, where 
they set up a number of settlements 

fo} alma al=movey-l-14 | lal=em er] aq (lei t-lan’alia 

pX=¥ an) e) ce) ,<-s-1al comes aleme) amma al=m Cro (=y 4 
eX=Jaliakiel Cs Pam al=wna'd=) lames] ale mm dal-maval dialer 

re [fo Mexe) | f=] eke) c=) x= me) a melecer-|-J(e)a Mme (ela m= |i a al=) 
reli itslalxcaatolme(2¥x-t-1h-lem-lam-Valel (onny-p.colp 
army from Mercia in AD 878. At other 
times, they were in opposition, such as 
when they joined with Wessex Anglo- 
Y= pce] alm Kom rel ce-M-MAYAl dale ma-i9 c-t-] are] (elale, 
the River Severn and defeat them at the 
=fo)uad (=e) mm =10hudialeinejaMiam-VD Esto ke 


Ko) daatsl aren an ohm as] eller 
with the confluence 
ro} msorslaleliatshVdlc lar 
Gaul and Frankish 

je) foxete mualgelerela 
Taix=Jae)act-xelrale| 

fol aVAl ave maal= 

Vo) ake im aal= 

Ko) daatslace 


A statue of Viking leader 


Rollo, the first ruler of 
Normandy, still stands 
in Rouen 
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eats Vikings never had an empire, but fei reach had the ambition and success of one 





HOW THE VIKINGS DREW A NEW MAP OF THE WORLD 
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VIKING EXPLORERS 





THE EAST AND BYZANTINE 


here were rumours that Hastein 
: late Mm =J(e) damm ice) al-jlel-om-).4 el=veliale) als 
across the Mediterranean Basin 
atsle lm a=ysKedal=Xe Ma al= mer] o)it-) me) mm nal-m =)'o-4-]alaial= 
Empire, Constantinople. Whether true 
ro) au aod wma al=MaAl @lale fom celelromel-lmn noma al-mellal, 
by other means, lured by its riches and 
id glo (=e) e) ele) adel alia (=i 
K=x-lellale M=t-l- ann ce)aamdal-mallalaameccialdelay, 
onwards, these Vikings became known 
as the Rus, a moniker that lives on in 
i al= Wats] aal=yome) ma) Le mecolU lala a(-s-em .dehsit- Ml ale, 
Belarus. They charted a course across 
1d al=l =t>] 4 (ome l=t- ro] ave me(=\-) om lalkemaat-lialt-jare, 
eastern Europe, via the Volga and 
DJ alr=) X=) am n4hYA=) o-Fam t=) .@ late mexe) palaat-lale me) im (exer-) 
id gsle (=m celein-s-mncelanmmaal-Mmatolahi{-m ele) eluit-lulela 
ro} ms) f= h’A Loum d | oX-s-ean 2a) (ola lammae|dammr vom lalne) 
markets where they could deal with 


prosperous caliphates in the Middle East. 


The Rus became both very powerful 
1 ake M(=) a’ ana (ela Pam Mal=\’an-v-1t-] eo) jal-vem-M acl irate 
ro MJ arsh-iaamelave(=)amaat=\|amaeli-)amodeldl.@r-lalemmacelan 
AD 879, formed the Kievan Rus state, 
based in Kiev. This dynasty controlled a 
alerel=macclec-mal-vacela @-lalem\celeliomeremelamue) 
last seven centuries. 
(Oo) akit=]ar alae) o)(-Mmaalelere lame a-laat-llarqve. 


=Jaito}lamsyalemaat-lialtslarem 16] ae) l= mmm mal= 
landmass was discovered accidentally 
oda n Fale lolole ms anlomm-t-lillalemigelaamntelaur-hanne) 
the Faroe Islands, got lost and landed 
ro) alm 4 al=W=t> 514-1 a al (eX=1 0-1 ale | Lomecey-\-) mam Bm al=) 
first permanent settler is believed to 
ats \Y2we oX=X-JaM kelanc-velt-lamevali-yarsliamiareleliag 
rN dat-lexelamiam-1aelelale VD Mts¥L- la (-mi-aa (are 
Tam dakswecvele idan) \(-s-)mro) md al-Mici(-lalemmatlaaliale mis 
SX=WVd Ath] Ge) ams (ecece) 0 lal me) md al-Mel-o)dal=)aaats]| 
steam he saw there (the word means 
w =Y- Wake) ms) 010) .¢-590 B 
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ICELAND AND GREENLAND 


he settlement of Iceland was far 
different than the Viking activity in 


a great prize in their eyes. The Rus 
launched a series of assaults, but failed 
Wom t= 1.¢- eco) ala ce) me) mm dal l-m-14e-1a=1e | rete) IhVANal te) 
and wealthy city. Some Rus were actually 


oxo bre) eo) x=1e Mm xome (==) ale mm co)al-in-laiaiare)e) (=m aal-var 


Taw eclotommdal-)iauaei(=)emat-lollasliangal-mCla-t-1m 
gave Byzantine emperor Basil Il some 
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The ‘Sun Voyager’ sculpture 
A AP NLes waterfront 
resembles a Viking longship 








As Iceland was unsettled 
land, there were no locals to 
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Vikings arrived. The Age of 
Settlement was, therefore, 
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Erik the Red > 
discovered Greenland 
in the AD 980s 
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Slavic tribes. This interbreeding led 
to the rise of a significant new ethnic 
delineation. The Russians were born. 


aatcle(omcex=i(-lavemuat=iia & 2 

ate matelaatsy | 4 
Around 50 years 

later, in the AD 980s, 

Greenland was also 

discovered. It was first 

ig--Toi al To Ml ohVat= lam (Xi i-]alel-1¢ 

Erik the Red, who | 

had left Norway with ~~ ff 

his father, Thorvald, > 

who had been exiled for i 

aatclakitclereiain-le 
PN aatexe(=s-1 mm alelaalel=)aneyi 

settlements grew there, 

with the climate - in the 

southwest quarter, at 
least - just about usable 
\ cel at-)¢] 0) (-Waer-144(-¥e-lale, 

J al=X=] orc] analiace mya maatsi (ele 
export was walrus ivory. 
Greenland became a 
fo [=yer=Jalor-Jalon elm dal= Glare, 
of Norway in 1261, but the 
early years of the Little Ice 
Xe l= d=lalet=1a-%e im aal-meal laatsi x= 

_ too inhospitable, leading to 

Viking settlements being 

Fe] of=]alereyar=\e me) alemeia=\-valt-larei= 
links with Norway and 
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NORTH AMERICA 


} se] cele] oe) mcfol avoxo)(olalilolc-yam salem dal-mal acy: 
European to set foot in the Americas was 
and their answers, almost invariably, will be 
Ola} aii Ke) ©) al=1am Oxo) (U]aalelel-me) am let-imm oles-s-J1 0) hVay-Vaal-valele) 
WV/=3-J 0] U (ecole) ame Le) a] alm @f-] ole) mam @) move) 0] a-{- Mi al-\"an\\(0) 0] (em el-) 
wide of the mark by around 500 years as that 
ale)atele] am el=i(e)alej-mneom- Ma ’Al dale pm M=)im =i dl. <1e)a mms aale) 
elave(=Xom lamaal=mn c=. mn uycelale mr] celelaremaal-ms-v-] 6 
1000 and established a settlement. 
=>4e)(o)a-ldleolam's-}-mea(=t-lah’anaalom rel aali hand asle (= 
as Erikson’s father was Erik the Red, 
dal=maatslam dareme|ixeco)'d-1 c-1e Mm Cla-\-alt-]ale mats 
for Erikson, he was on a mission to find 
territory that he already knew existed. 
FN celui ale ime anY(-t-) a-m=y-] ai (= ems] am=).4e) Le) a=) am at-laalqve 
=Jhelaalm mk=10 (el becsce) al atclems) elelad-te mm r-lalemaalit= 
On a voyage some way west of Greenland, 
oh um al=Wat-lolalaumelolal=m-l-Jale)a-mm =i dl.eie)ammeljiale, 


Herjolfsson’s boat and a three-dozen-strong 


(od &=\",'An c=1 9 eo LX=Lo mn al=We) dtellat-)mlelelaal-\ Amu aalrods 
would have been a distance 
(o) mecXo) a al = im Prol OLO@Maali(=s-e 
BB alesi-m alc atelale meee 
the eastern reaches of 
revo) ai x=)an] eke) a=] Avan Ot-lat-let- Mn (=) a> 
irs] am aale)a=m elelelalx=volel-mual-lamaal> 
terrain Erikson had left back 
Tami a=\=)all-lalomam mal> Wed llaats1 x= 
Vif kom ale) c=maic-y (exe) aaliatep 
food was plentiful in 
idal=mce)aaame)marclany.= 
lallaatclicemdarclacm icles 
lots of trees for 
eleriteliavemmslavemaal= 
soil was fertile. 


“FF 


OT alti =m ex=i f= late mrs] alemeia=\=vall=|alemm are) i 2\\A-1 6 
id at=MAYAl diate mcelelalem-Malelaat-lamerelelel(-lutela 
living there. The Inuit and First Nation 
tribes weren’t all that welcoming towards 
datom al=as',ece) pal=vecm laMmualsyianucladine)avamelelmual= 
Vikings were not very friendly towards 
id aX=Janm=Ji4al-) em =f dl.4%e)a ecm o) ce) al-) om Male) a's-| (oP 
ro) co =) c=%em-lam-luts(e1.@e)am-lamlarei(e(-larelel- 
re] co) 6| ome (-Yol kre) amal-m ey-| (em ce) maida malom like 
Tams alsmrdle)(=yaluna-s> elelari-s 

Freydis Eiriksdottir, the brothers’ 
JI] X=) an Fo howe) pale) ale ma) celelalom-malelalelazve, 
eX=Xe) eo) (Masato mts]ale(=vemnem=s-1%-1e) | ame) 
settlement a decade or so after Erikson’s 
arrival, and who were successful in 
trading with the local people. But it was 
1 aM Ul al=ysin’ au OX=t= (X= Oe) al dial er-] mexe) ala lreia-y 
along with the New World’s distance 
iceland als a=s-) me) md al-MA'Al <lale mm ce) ale mm ant=y-lals 
id aX=mrece) Co) ahYamal=)'/-) amo) (ee) aal=ver 


An illustration of Thorvald’s death 
after angering the indigenous 
peoples of North America 
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: Leif Erikson — this grand statue stands in Reykjavik, Iceland - was the first European on North 
% American soil; once there, the Vikings established a settlement at L’Anse aux Meadows (pictured) 
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Expertly designed longships carried 
the Vikings across the seas 





WORDS: EMMA SLATTERY WILLIAMS 


ne of the secrets behind 
the Vikings’ successful 
explorations, trading 
voyages and conquests 
was their skill in 
shipbuilding. For Norwegian Vikings, 
fjords were more navigable than 
traversing the land, so sailing became a 
cornerstone of life. Many Vikings were 
experienced fishermen, but they also 
relished the adventure of open water. The 
powerhouse of the Viking Age, taking 
them to locations such as Russia and 
North America, was the longship. 

“The Vikings began with a tradition of 
what’s called clinker-built ships, built 
with overlapping planks nailed together 
with wooden or iron nails,” says historian 
Philip Parker. “These were flexible, strong, 
didn’t leak and very seaworthy. Steering 
oars were later added for navigation and 
then, in the eighth century, sails. This 
created swift seaworthy ships, capable of 
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crossing significant distances.” 

Viking longships were the most 
advanced boats of the medieval period - 
speedy and manoeuvrable, yet sturdy and 
powerful. Ships were typically between 
15 and 25 metres long, could hold up to 
60 oarsmen and reach an average speed 
of 10 knots, powered by oars and the 
wind, which was caught by one large, 
square sail. What's more, their shallow 
draft allowed them to sail right up to the 
shoreline and unload raiding parties in 
the quickest time possible. 

The cargo carried by longships 
depended on the type of journey it was 
undertaking. Exploratory missions 
needed food and supplies, as well as 
equipment to aid in the settling of 
an area, including livestock. Trading 
journeys saw ships filled with valuable 
goods, while raiding voyages meant 
loading weapons, whilst leaving space 
for any pilfered treasure. © 
















How was a small chunk 
of crystal instrumental 
to the Vikings’ success? 
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Being a mighty warrior was more than just winning battles 
to the Vikings — it was the path to the afterlife 


WORDS: EMMA SLATTERY WILLIAMS 


arning glory in battle and 
proving yourself as a great 
warrior were both highly 
prized goals for a Viking 
fighter, especially since 
entry to Valhalla (the great hall of slain 
warriors, from Norse mythology) was by 
dying in battle. So, although the Vikings 
had no professional standing armies, they 
grew up with weapons in their hands, 
trained in the ways of war and prepared 
to die a bloody and honourable death. 
Bands of warriors owed allegiance to 
their local chieftain or jarl, who could 
call on them to fight or raid. Viking 
warbands were relatively small, and 
since venturing far from home meant 
they could not call for reinforcements 
the Vikings became experts at hit-and- 
run surprise attacks. Their shallow draft 
longships allowed them to jump out 
where they liked and strike hard and fast 
against an unsuspecting enemy, often 
taking them by surprise. This tactic was 
most effective against undefended coastal 
villages or treasure filled monasteries. 
Relying on surprise attacks meant 
battles were regularly chaotic. Vikings 


could use spears and bow and arrows 

for long-distance fighting, but preferred 
hand-to-hand melee-style weapons, such 
as daggers, axes and — the most precious 
of all - swords. Weapons were status 
symbols for Vikings, and would often be 
highly decorated or inlaid with precious 
metals. For protection, most warriors 
wore a bowl-shaped helmet and carried 
a round wooden shield, but had little 
else in the way of armour. Chainmail was 
expensive, so would only be owned by 
the wealthiest men. 

A tactic often deployed in battle was 
svinfylking, meaning ‘swine order’ due to 
its resemblance to a boar’s snout. Warriors 
lined up in a wedge formation, making 
it difficult for the enemy to penetrate 
without being cut down. 

The shield wall was another Viking 
speciality. By standing shoulder to 
shoulder and locking shields to make 
one impenetrable wall, the warriors kept 
themselves protected whilst still thrusting 
with their weapons. While they did not 
use cavalry tactics in battle, the Vikings 
were skilled horsemen, so could travel 
quickly once inland. © 





VIKINGS FOR HIRE 


Skilled Viking warriors made 


formidable imperial guards 


AM at=Wa’Al late m a=) eleie-lalelamne) ani-lcelelia’, 
and fearlessness reached the 

ears of Byzantine Emperor Basil 

ll (r976-1025). So impressed was 
he that, in AD 988, he began to 
Yan} el(odant-]qqle) a-mice)aaltor-larellat-\VAl-k 
dale y An sloMa’ds]eslaleltslatersmales 

eX=) aXe) at=] mm eleleh’celel-| ae mm =t-h-1-1e mip 


Oo} ak-je-]aldiale) o)(-Mmdal=ma’scleslaleltclameler-iae. 


was a mercenary unit feared for its 


mercilessness. The Varangians’ main 


vo [U) AV An \F-}-9m Koll) co) u=(ou mma al=W=1 nn] el-1 cele 
jo] Uh mmexelul (elm ol-melal(=t--jal-\e m=] mel al urers) 
exe) [alam lam ey-1 4a (=m koma al-Malelage) ae) i 
their foes. 
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Harold read was a Varangian Guard 
before becoming King of Norway 





The berserker piece from the 12th-century Lewis 
Chessmen is depicted biting his shield in fury 


GOING BERSERK 


Berserkers were an even more terrifying 
version of the Viking warrior 


WAL diate ects le t-smrsl ale me) |.dlela=mece)alt-liame(=s-yerg| elute) aime) i 

a group of warriors so fierce that they fought in 

an almost trance-like state of fury, wielding near- 
10] X=) datoinele>)moidaplareiaamm’ Zell (-mcax-) late male ey-]ia mm Mal=s1> 
‘perserkers’ may seem a fantastical embellishment, 
yet they may well have existed. Berserkers were a 
alco aI AVAL di it=xe me] cele eme)m'\'/-] a dle) a-m-l-s-1eled (1-10 Aina mal= 
fe foto Ole! | apm Mal=)’an's'ce) c-m i144 (=m Kom ©) ce) x=Loummdal=)aalci=1 bV,-1-F 
but were a terrifying sight in battle. Difficult to 
oxo) a4 ce) Amd al=\' an X=) alo(-lomnom-oammlalel=)el-Jale(=lalahvaiam ey-laa(=s> 
rather than be used in formations. 

AM al=Xe) d(=s-m-1e ele (=s-) mma at-] am dal -sX-0 o) (eloloidalig-ia’a\s-1agle) a> 
oxo) ab-ieraal=xemalclilecedialete[=lal(om-i6] os-in-] ale-s-me) am el=) ane) aaal=te, 
group rituals to induce a trance. Psychiatrists have 
'e) ge) okes-{=Yo ad al-) md al MecelUi (eM at-\\,-mots]0hi-1e ma al=)aamne) 
lose awareness of their actions, and increase their 
elefelc=t-3-Jre)amrslale mia a-laleidaMm mine) at-lamaaliiiemot-la.c-le 
however, believes berserkers were less prevalent 
than the sagas imply, but were used to feed the 
iX=¥-] ac1e) aaK=MavAl late ma) eleie-)a ce) abu Md alial @l ol=) act-) a <=) ao =) a>) 
eys] ame) MAYAl diate me) ae) ey-\e l=] arer- lee al-mect>)\ Pane a=W Al dlale 
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id ats) am ale) me) al hVarel lem dal=\au alc h\,-mr- IK) colol (ole |-fmn',\(-1 | bre] aaal=ter 
aalelaavéc1a=e mm Cl ale)a-\elreat-le)(-Milelaldiale me) aec-mmelllmmii 
idaliate we [=1ammelele | ammaal=\\aal ml el-jmme lem el-)a1-14 em 
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. a | _ pierce, but may have been unwieldy, 
The fighting gear that Viking Pc fi a. or expensive, for many warriors. 


watriors made sure they loaded 
onto the longship 
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ARMOUR 


Most warriors wore 
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VIKING SOCIETY 


Vikings had a thriving slave trade - with 
Slaves reaching as far as Persia - thanks to 
their raids. Here, a Viking is depicted selling 
a Slave girl to a Persian merchant in Bulgar, 
_ onthe Volga River 








Viking society had a hierarchy, laws and means of seeking 
justice... so not as lawless as their reputation suggests 


WORDS: EMMA SLATTERY WILLIAMS 


espite their fearsome 
reputation, the Vikings did 
not spend the entire year 
raiding and invading. In 
fact, only in summer did 
the call of the sea, and the treasures that 
awaited, lure them away from home. 
Most of the year revolved around fishing, 
farming and tending to the land. 

Society was split into three classes: at 
the top was the nobility - the jarls, who 
were wealthy in property, treasure and 
had a loyal group of followers. They acted 
as local chieftains, but the more powerful 
among them could become a king. The 
vast majority of Vikings belonged to 
the next class, the karls — freemen and 
land owners who worked as fishermen, 
farmers, merchants, craftsmen and 
warriors. If a karl grew successful or 
wealthy enough, they could achieve jarl 
status. But they could also lose everything 
and end up at the bottom of society as a 
Slave - a class known as thralls. 
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While many thralls had been captured 
during raids, some entered slavery 
voluntarily as a way of paying off a 
debt. If a thrall managed to accumulate 
property or wealth, they had the chance 
to buy back their freedom or could be 
freed by their masters. Until then, thralls 
worked on farms and ships, or made for 
a valuable trading commodity it has 
been suggested that as much as 10 per 
cent of the population of Scandinavia 
were Slaves. As Viking raids overseas 
increased, so too did the number of 
captives taken. Some of these men and 
women were then sold on elsewhere in 
Europe, or even as far as the Middle East 
and North Africa. 

The Vikings shared similarities with 
other Germanic societies, notably in 
that a Viking leader was a male who had 
established a reputation as a warrior. Yet 
all freemen had the right to be heard and 
participated in local assemblies known 
as things, where political decisions, laws 


Iceland’s parliament, 
the Althing, is the 
oldest in the world 
and was first held by 
the Vikings in around 
AD 930 ina scene 
similar to this 


and punishments would be discussed 
and decided. As historian Philip Parker 
points out, though, such gatherings 
often saw powerful families leading the 
proceedings. “It doesn’t take too long for 
certain families to believe that they have 
a right to rule and that leaders should 
































LIFE AND LEISURE 
Where did a Viking call home, and 
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THE LONGHOUSE 
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five and seven metres wide, but could 
be anywhere between 15 to 75 metres 
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with a central hearth for heating, 
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was likely to have a large hall to 


ABOVE: Coins from the Cuerdale hoard found in show off his wealth and status. 


1840 in Lancashire, one of the largest Viking 


hoards ever discovered 
L’Anse aux Meadows Is 


the only place in North 
America confirmed to 
have been a Norse site 


TOP: The Vikings were master craftsmen and 
created beautiful brooches, buckles and 
other jewellery 


be chosen from among them. That’s the 
origin of royal dynasties.” 


LAW-ABIDERS 
The Vikings may have a reputation 
for being lawless when it came to the 
invasion of other countries, but Norse 
society itself was governed by strict 
laws. Fines were usually the main 
form of punishment. An amount of 
compensation, known as wergild (man 
price) could be paid to an injured party 
(or their family in case of death), and 
fines could also be issued for crimes such 
as theft or killing someone else’s thrall. 

In many cases, more serious 
crimes like murder could see a 
Viking outlawed and ostracised 
from the community sucha 
punishment saw the condemned 
relinquish any protections they had 
under law, and meant it was lawful 
for someone to kill them. 

When it came to questioning or 
insulting someone’s honour, a fine 
was not enough. A duel, known 
as a holmgang, was used to settle 
arguments over land, debt and 
honour. These took place within a 
few days of their announcement, 
with the weapons and rules agreed 
beforehand. The two men fought on 
an animal hide or skin cloak; if one 
of them stepped off, they forfeited 
the holmgang. Combatants would 
then fight until first blood had been 
drawn, or death depending on 
what had been agreed. © 


The rules of Hnefatafl have been 
lost, but modern versions have 
been made, similar to chess 
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where the family ate and slept. There 
were no windows, so the only light 
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A longhouse reconstruction at L’A 
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Meadows archaeological site inN 
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GAMES AND PASTIMES 
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Hnefatafl. The rules are unclear, but it seems 
to have been a game of strategy with one 
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VIKING WOMEN 


Battle was a way of life for Vikings 
and women played their part 
- but maybe not in the fighting 


WOMEN IN THE 












VIKING WORLD 


Dr Johanna Katrin Fridriksdottir addresses the roles, 
rights and reputations of women in the Viking Age 





hen you think of 

the Viking Age, it is 
difficult not to see 

it as anything but a 
patriarchal society, 
where men ruled by the sword and axe. 
Yet Viking women had more options and 
agency than you might expect... 


Is it fair to say that the Viking 
world was a man’s world? 


I dont think it is, no. The popular 
cliché is that the Viking world was 
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masculine, but if you take women 
completely out of the narrative then 
you lose a vital aspect. Women were 
there, in the communities, participating 
in politics, being entrepreneurs, and 
carrying out all kinds of jobs like making 
the huge sails that enabled the Vikings to 
sail across the sea to new lands. 

Women were also instilling the 
sort of values into their children that 
would help them grow up to become 
proper Viking men. So, we really need 
to incorporate women into some of the 
more popular narratives. 


Before Viking women 
married, were they free to 
travel and have adventures? 


Well, I think that idea appeared in 
the sagas. There are all these stories 
about shield maidens who, before they 
got married, go off and have the life of 
a Viking, sailing around and basically 
act like the men (see box, right). The 
reality was probably a lot harsher as, on 
average, they mostly didn’t have that 
much freedom. Young women would 
more or less marry the man they were 
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ABOVE: Without women 
making the ropes and sails, 
Viking longboats may not 
have ever crossed the seas 


BELOW: Raising children 
was at the centre of a 
married woman’s life 
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told to marry, and wouldn't have had 
much choice in the matter. Marriages 
were usually contracted to form alliances, 
and so the family would decide. I think 
there’s quite an interesting juxtaposition 
between the saga stories of women flying 
around Scandinavia and the reality. 


Q: What was marriage like for 
Viking women? 


A: There certainly were not a whole lot 
of career options for women other than 
marriage. To get married was probably 
something that young women would 
have wanted to do, I think, as it was a 
way to gain a certain social status. A 
married woman would have a modicum 
of economic independence, for example. 
In the end, a bride-to-be would probably 
just hope to have a nice husband, but it 
was not up to them. The types of stories 
that do exist - like ofa woman going »& 


Were shield maidens 
real, orembellishments cn ge 
of the Viking sagas? = = 


te 
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SHIELD MAIDENS: FACT OR FICTION? 


Is there any evidence for female Viking warriors of the type we 


frequently see on our TV screens today? 
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and they’re not dense in the way to suggest 
that the person might have trained a lot 
for battle”, contines Fridriksdottir. “But it 
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classify a warrior: is it just having a grave 
with weapons buried with the body? Does 
the skeleton need to have signs of having 
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“Then there are the realities of being 
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sort of lifestyle? Certainly in the sagas, 
shield maidens exist in these more 
fantastical spaces. But when you get into 
the more realistic sagas, there’s not any 
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An 1889 sketch of the Birka 
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THE SAGA OF GUDRID 


Male adventurers like Erik the Red and Leif Erikson move A statue of Gudrid and 
over — it was a female Icelandic explorer who ranked i ae Per 
among the most travelled Europeans of the 11th century 




























Known as the ‘far traveller’ and described as “a woman of striking 
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North America to Rome. 
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from two Old Norse sagas written centuries afterwards - The 
Saga of Erik the Red and The Saga of the Greenlanders, the so- 
called Vinland sagas as they chart the Viking voyages to North 
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Greenlanders, they were shipwrecked and had to be rescued by 
Leif Erikson. 
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An early 20th-century engraving of 
the Vinland-exploring Gudrid and 
her second husband, Thorfinn 











ABOVE: A 10th-century tapestry fragment 


TOP: A married woman would make clothes for 
her household, spinning wool and woven on 
upright looms, or create tapestries 


“ off to Norway to propose to a man 
herself — were real one-offs or not to 

be believed. Most of the time, the sagas 
depict young women when they are 14 
or 15 years old, and their father often 
just announces that it is time for them to 
marry - and they do. 


Once they were married, 
did Viking women have more 
authority and independence, 
and would their status in society 
have improved? 


: Absolutely. An unmarried woman 
was, most of time, probably a servant. 

If they were lucky, they may have been 
living with a brother or male relative, 
which would improve their lot. In the 
sagas, at least, everyone who isn’t a 
servant gets married. 

Married women, in contrast, would 
have had control over their own 
household and were legally allowed 
to spend a certain amount of money 
without having to ask their husbands. 
They could have a greater say in things 
and involve themselves in the politics of 
the family. 

They certainly had legal rights that 
they would not have had otherwise, 
including being allowed to inherit. Being 
a single woman was not a concept in the 
same way as we understand it. 
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“A MARRIED WOMAN HAD 
LEGAL RIGHTS THEY 
WOULD NOT HAVE HAD 
OTHERWISE, INCLUDING 
THE RIGHT TO INHERIT” 


On the flipside, there was 
divorce. Is it correct that a 
woman could be divorced on 
the spot by a man? 


That seems to be the case, though it’s 
difficult to say what actually happened 
based on sagas and laws written down 
later on. That said, there are so many 
different versions of people getting 
divorced in the sagas that there must 
have been some cases. 

There is an example in Njals saga, 
where an older man is at a wedding 
with his wife and starts, well, leching on 
a young girl of only 14. When his wife 
says something, he divorces her then 
and there and she was cast out of the 
wedding, never to be heard of again. It is 
difficult to say whether someone would 
have actually been divorced as abruptly 
as that, though. And don’t forget, Viking 
women had the right to request a divorce 


VIKING WOMEN 


Viking women certainly lived 
ina man’s world, but they had 
more rights and freedoms 
than a lot of women in Europe 


themselves, and reclaim their dowries if 
their marriage ended. 


Could Viking women 
achieve financial independence, 
regardless of whether they 
were married or not, by 
engaging in a craft or trade? 


Evidence suggests that Viking women 
were active in the textile industry - 
graves have been found showing women 
being buried with tools of the trade - but 
we don’t know for sure whether those 
women were matried. Probably a lot of 
married women were running cottage 
industries on the side, as well as having 
some control over their household. 

I have a theory that ifa woman was 
able to move away from a rural area and 
into a town, they could perhaps be a little 
more anonymous and get away from an 
interfering family. This could open up the 
possibility of them achieving a certain 
success with a trade, which would have 
given them more of a chance of being 
autonomous and independent. @ 


HistoryExtra 
Podcast 
Listen to the full interview with Johanna 


Katrin Fridriksdottir at historyextra.com/ 
viking-women 
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VIKING BELIEFS 


The Vikings were pagan, polytheistic and had a plethora 
of ways to worship, as far as can be told 


WORDS: JONNY WILKES 


here was no single, organised Thor, in Hymir’s boat, battles 
and institutional religion of the Midgard Serpent in this 
the Vikings. As they did not f , 18th-century painting by Johann 


comprise a distinct social f Heinrich Fissli 

entity to begin with, it stands | te 
to reason they would not have a distinct 
set of beliefs and practices. The paganism 
seen in the Viking Age varied from region 
to region, so what people believed in 
Denmark would be different to Norway 
and Sweden. Each community, each 
family even, practiced their beliefs in 
their own way. YO ——_ 

How they did so is a far #6 DID YOU ™ 

trickier question to answer. ; “ “a a i 
Beliefs and rituals were rt 


vital to the Vikings and / VAST VALHALLA 












' 


infused into everyday ‘/ According to the poems ans, 
° ° ile my ’ 
life, but very little | prose about Mine Stor 


if 
| Valhalla, the magn! hall 
ripeecablaie Viking warriors who died In 


to suggest how this \\ battle, was roofed with golden 
would have looked %\ shields, with See ae 
other than what can be A for sala haere 
gleaned from burials and ~~. 540 doors. 
carved figures. The sagas ~ 
and narratives that provide the 

bulk of our understanding (about 

Odin, Thor, Valhalla, Ragnarok etc) come 
from centuries later, and were written by 
Christians no less. 


SACRIFICE AND REWARD 
The Vikings had no religious texts — as 
everything spread through oral tradition 
— and few temple-like buildings. Instead, = 
natural features such as groves and rivers This stone is engraved 
were deemed sacred and used for rituals. with the representation 
Chieftains and rulers mostly took charge peceds Sain, Thor 
= and Freyr at the bottom 
of religious rituals and ceremonies, but 
evidence suggests that vdélur or seeresses 
also existed (women with magical and 


prophetic power), as well as Godar part of their lives, and each requiring 

(heathen priests who functioned as cult their own sacrifices. Women looked 

leaders). It would have been priests who to Freya, for instance, for help with 

most likely carried out the major Viking pregnancy or childbirth, while Thor, 

ritual: sacrifice. Although, anyone could the hammer-wielding god of thunder, 

offer objects or sacrifice animals to the received sacrifices for good weather. Giants and a menagerie of monsters 

gods, and it seemed the Vikings were Again, the importance of an individual and beasts, including the wolf Fenrir 

not opposed to human sacrifices, too, at god varied depended on where they were and JOormungandr, a serpent so large 

certain ceremonies, such as funerals. being worshipped. that it encircled the realm of humans. 
The Vikings had a whole pantheon of And it was not only gods the Vikings That realm was called Midgard. The 

gods and goddesses who affected every believed in, but also Frost and Fire gods resided in Asgard, the giants in > 
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The trickster, a god associated with 
mischief (and also fire), Loki was a 
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the battle. 
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Goddess associated with love, sex, 
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a Cloak of falcon feathers that let her 
fly. One of the few female deities in 
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‘Lady’. While half of the warriors slain 


in battle were selected by the Valkyries 
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went to the field presided over by 
Freyja, named Folkvangr. 
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linked with war, wisdom, 
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other things. Such was his 
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the runes. The one-eyed 
Odin (or Woden, which is 
where ‘Wednesday’ comes 
from) was often depicted 
Tales Ino) cey-letele)alanlaat=xemat-lane) a 
cloak so he would not be 
recognised as he walked the 
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Freyr, as son of the sea god Njord, 
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of the gods, especially in Sweden, he 
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# Jotunheim, while Niflheim was the cold, 


dark and misty world of the dead. There 
were nine realms in total, connected by 
the branches and roots of Yggdrasill, a 


sacred ash tree at the centre of the cosmos. 


The place all good Viking warriors 
wanted to go, though, was Valhalla, a 
magnificent hall in Asgard for those who 
died in battle. There, it was believed, they 
would spend their days honing their 
combat skills and, wounds magically 
healed, their nights drinking the finest 
mead and feasting on the meat of an 
eternal boar. The god Odin welcomed 
these warriors, as they would fight for 
him at Ragnarok - the pre-ordained end 
of the worlds, when the Sun will darken, 
the stars vanish, the Earth sink into the 
sea, and a great battle will take place 


SHIP BURIALS 


“THE CLASH Of PAGAN BELIEF'S WITH 
CHRISTIANITY FOREVER CHANGED 


ABOVE LEFT: The Prose 
Edda, a collection of 


Old Norse poems, tells 
between the gods, giants and beasts. 


us much about Viking 

mythology So, with so little evidence, how do 

ABOVE RIGHT we know about this Viking mythology? 
On top of a number of sagas, the chief 

The entrance of the 


text to provide a systematic explanation 
was Prose Edda by Icelander Snorri 
Sturluson. It comprehensively covered 
the mythology from before creation to 
Ragnarok. Written in the 13th century, 
long after the Vikings were at their height 
— and so after Scandinavia converted to 
Christianity, indeed Snorri himself was a 
Christian — it offers fascinating insights 
but should not be taken as gospel, 
according to historian Philip Parker: 

“We can’t be absolutely sure it hasn’t 
been overlain with judicious reinvention 
or influenced by Christian theology to 


gods into Valhalla, 
from an illustration for 
Das Rheingold, by 
Richard Wagner 


As the sea played a huge role in the lives 
of the Vikings, so it did in death as well 


Due to their beliefs in the 
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warriors their weapons. We have 
little written evidence for their 
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Britain and Russia. The dead 
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possessions, and either sent out 
to sea and set alight or buried 
Ulatet=var-maalelelavemm=j0la(-]mantelelarer 
also served a dual purpose as 
markers of dynastic territories. 
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RE LIGION FOR THE VIKINGS” 


SOme extent,” 

The clash of their pagan beliefs with 
Christianity would forever change the 
concept of religion for the Vikings. 
While seen as heathen and barbaric by 
the Christians, the Vikings’ decisions 
to target places like churches and 
monasteries were not motivated by 
religion, but by knowing where the 
undefended treasures were being kept. 
In fact, before the gradual move towards 
conversion, they quickly came to see 
the benefits of Christianity, according to 
Parker. “Sometimes they had a kind of 
token conversion, called primsigning or 
‘first signing’, where they had the sign of 
the cross made on them. It made them 
acceptable to engage in trading.” 


RIGHT: The Oseberg ship from around 
AD 820 is one of the most well- 
preserved Viking ships ever found 


BELOW: A modern-day reenactment 
of a Viking ship burial 





HAMMER AND CROSS 
The Vikings began by killing Christians; 
then they joined them 
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As for Scandinavia itself, politics helped 
Christianity take hold. “There were missionaries 
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much headway at all,” says Philip Parker. Instead, 
rulers started converting - such as Harald 
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by Danish invaders in this 
illustration from 1857 : 


Christian priests are killed Gls —— 






























































GET HOOKED 


If we’ve whetted your appetite for all things Viking, you can explore 


The Northman’s Fury: 
a History of the 
Viking World 


By Philip Parker 
(Vintage, 2015) 


Philio Parker’s sweeping 
overview of the Vikings 
examines how the Northmen 
made themselves felt 
everywhere their longships 
took them - and how, 
despite a reputation of 
violence, theirs was a culture 
of beauty, literature 
and endurance. 
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Vikings 
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Valkyrie: the Women 
of the Viking World 


By Johanna Katrin 
Fridriksdottir 
(Bloomsbury, 2020) 


The Vikings are 
stereotypically portrayed as 
bearded, bloodthristy men - 
so where does that leave the 
women of the Viking World? 
Johanna Katrin Fridriksdottir 
explores the roles of women in 
Viking society, and how their 
lives were more dynamic and 
diverse than we might think. 


them further with our pick of books, TV shows and documentaries 
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The Sagas of the 
Icelanders 


Preface by Jane Smiley 
(Penguin, 2005) 


The sagas are epic yarns 
of the Viking world, and 
this collection of Icelandic 
Sagas (also known as ‘family 
Sagas’) serves as a wonderful 
introduction. It includes the 
fantastic Egil’s Saga (a 150- 
year romp) and the Vinland 
sagas, which offer glimpses 
into the Norse voyages to 
North America. 


ONLINE AND AUDIO 


» The Volga Vikings (BBC Sounds): Melvyn Bragg and guests discuss the legacy of the 
Vikings who headed east - crossing the Baltic and settling in modern-day Russia and 
the Ukraine. Listen at bbc.co.uk/sounds/play/bOOvrx8g 


>» For podcasts, features, quizzes, interviews and 
more on the Vikings, visit the Viking hub on our 
website: historyextra.com/period/viking 





The Last Kingdom 


(History Channel, streaming 


on Amazon Prime) ——— — 
Based on Bernard Cornwell’s novel series of 


the same name, The Last Kingdom charts 
the struggle between Saxons and Danes in 
9th-century England through the lens of the 


(Netflix) 


























Fantastical, mystical and slightly soapy, 
Vikings follows the exploits of the mythical 
Saga hero Ragnar Lothbrok and his sons. 
Season 6 part 2 will air this autumn. 





ever-conflicted Uhtred of Bebbanburg. 
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Mussolini salutes the 
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ussolini addresses a 
huge crowd in 1936 


i found an ally in Hitler, raayeece a 
be an equal partnership 


ABOVE: Now dictator, M 


RIGHT: Mussolini 
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A decade before Adolf Hitler rose to power in 1933, Mussolini became 
20th-century Europe’s first fascist dictator - but, writes Jonny WilKes, 
his new ‘Roman Empire’ was in ruins before the end of WWII 


longside Adolf Hitler, the name of 
Benito Mussolini is inextricably 
linked with the rise of fascism 

in 20th-century Europe. But 

in his youth, Mussolini was an 
ardent socialist. Even his name had left-wing 
connotations: born on 29 July 1883 in the Italian 
town of Predappio, his parents christened him 
Benito, after a liberal Mexican president, and 
gave him two middle names, Amilcare and 
Andrea, in homage to two Italian socialists. 
Following an unruly childhood - he was kicked 
out of two schools for attacking students with a 
penknife - Mussolini spent time in Switzerland 
writing for socialist newspapers and even going 
to prison for the cause. 

His socialism crumbled, however, in the face 
of World War I. By 1914, Mussolini had become a 
leading left-wing figure in Italy, and as editor of 
the socialist newspaper Avanti! (Forward!), he 
oversaw a huge increase in the paper’s 
circulation. Mussolini had initially argued 
vociferously against Italy’s involvement in the 
war, but a sudden change of heart caused 
consternation among his fellow socialists, who 
called for his expulsion from the party. 
Committing to a different kind of politics, 
Mussolini formed his own right-wing newspaper 
and served in the trenches with the Bersaglieri, 
the sharpshooters, until he was wounded. He 
returned home a fledgling fascist, and in 1919 set 
up the Fascist Party, with himself as leader. 








CHARISMA AND CALLOUSNESS 

In the years after World War I, Italy was in a 

dire state. Calls grew louder for a strong leader, 
and Mussolini - once more a popular journalist, 
and figurehead of the Italian fascists — put his 
name forward. He had an imposing presence, 
with a powerful physique and almost hypnotic 
oratorical style — an effective blend of charismatic 
and callous — which appealed to the downtrodden. 
He set about building support, while removing 
opponents with his armed and uniformed 
squads, known as the Blackshirts. 

The fascists soon controlled swathes of the 
country, and Mussolini saw his opportunity to 
seize power. In October 1922, tens of thousands 
of Blackshirts marched on Rome in a show of 


force. King Victor Emmanuel III gave in and 
handed over the government to Mussolini 
making him, at the age of 39, the youngest prime 
minister in Italian history. From the beginning, 
he ruled as de facto dictator, driven by his belief 
that it was his destiny to forge a new Roman 
Empire, with himself as Caesar. 

Mussolini cemented his dictatorship in early 
1925, when the murder of one of his strongest 
critics, Giacomo Matteotti, led the fascist’s 
political opponents to boycott parliament, 
meaning the last vestiges of dissent disappeared. 
On 3 January 1925, he addressed the now 
powerless parliament: “I, and I alone, assume 
the political, moral and historic responsibility for 
everything that has happened. Italy wants peace 
and quiet, work and calm. I will give these things 
with love if possible, and with force if necessary.” 


CULT OF IL DUCE 
Taking the name ‘II Duce’ (The Leader), 
Mussolini dismantled any remaining bastions 
of democracy. He clamped down on free press 
and filled papers and cinemas with propaganda; 
he created a youth movement to indoctrinate 
the next generation; and he turned Italy into a 
police state with networks of spies and secret 
police. And Mussolini’s cult of 
personality meant he garnered 
praise - both at home and 
abroad - for his public works. 

To build an empire, 
though, Mussolini needed 
to conquer territory, so in 
1935 he launched an invasion 
of Ethiopia, one of the few 
African states not under 
European control. The Italian 
military - armed with superior 
weaponry, including mustard 
gas — swiftly overwhelmed 
Ethiopian forces, and the 
capital of Addis Ababa was 
captured within a year. 

Adolf Hitler - going against 
the League of Nations - 
supported the invasion and 
made it clear that he regarded 
Mussolini’s Italy as an ally. As 


orig i ote, : _ 
Mussolini’s military quickly overpowered the forces of Ethiopia 


World War II loomed, the two fascist dictators 
signed the Pact of Steel to establish the Axis 
Powers. Mussolini even introduced anti-Jewish 
laws in Italy to ingratiate himself with the 
Fuhrer. But Hitler would always be the dominant 
partner, and the war proved hugely damaging 
for Italy and for Mussolini. His armies suffered 
humiliating defeats in Greece and North Africa, 
but worse was still to come. 

Once the Allies invaded Sicily in July 1943, the 
mystique of Mussolini evaporated. The Fascist 
Grand Council turned on him, voting him out of 
power, and the king ordered his arrest. There was 
no last stand: his supporters were nowhere to be 
seen, and I] Duce went down with a whimper. 

Despite, two months later, being rescued from 
prison in a daring operation by German 
commandos, Mussolini’s return to power 
amounted to nothing more than heading a 
puppet regime in northern Italy, now under 
German occupation. His second reign came to an 
end as the Allies advanced. Trying to flee dressed 
in a Luftwaffe uniform, Mussolini, along with his 
mistress, Claretta Petacci, was captured by 
partisans. On 28 April 1945 they were shot, their 
bodies bundled into a van to be taken to Milan 
and hung upside down in a public square. 
Italians made their opinions of Mussolini known 
by kicking, spitting and throwing stones at the 
corpses. Mussolini wished to be Caesar of his 
own Roman Empire, but it seems he forgot what 
happened to the most famous Caesar of all. © 
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HOW BENITO MUSSOLINI 
BECAME THE FIRST 
FACE OF FASCISM 
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THE SLUMS OF 


Beneath the glitz and glamour of one of America’s 
wealthiest cities, millions of New Yorkers resided 
in squalor, disease and misery 


WORDS: CHARLOTTE HODGMAN 
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y the turn of the 20th century, New York had 
expanded into the bustling metropolis we know 
today, covering an area of 60 square miles and 
boasting a formidable reputation as America’s 
largest city. In the mid 19th century, a huge influx of 
European immigrants saw an explosion in the city’s population, 
which had quadrupled from 125,000 in 1820 to just under one 
million by 1870, making it one of the most densely populated 
cities on earth. New York was booming... at least for some. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of immigrants arriving in 
New York over the course of the 19th century was 21-year-old 
Danish carpenter Jacob Riis, who arrived in the city in 1870. With 
few possessions, no money and no home, Riis lived hand-to- 
mouth before eventually finding employment with the New York 
News Association, beginning a career in journalism that would 
eventually seal his place in history. 

It was as a police reporter for the New York Tribune, working 
in the city’s most impoverished and crime ridden slums, that 
Riis chose to raise awareness of the plight of New York’s poorest 
inhabitants. Using a newly invented flash powder, which allowed 
him to light up even the very darkest of rooms, Riis photographed 
the appalling and unsanitary conditions of the city’s worst slums. 
In 1890, Riis published his photographs some of which you 
can see over the following pages in one of the first works of 
photojournalism, How the Other Half Lives: Studies among 
the Tenements of New York. Riis’ sobering images, and those of 
other social documentary photographers of the day, highlighted 
what life was truly like in the crowded, multiple dwellings - 
known as tenements _ that, by 1900, served as home for some 
two thirds of the city’s population. > 





Photojournalist and social 
reformer Jacob Riis, 
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c1900: MAKING THE 
BEST OF IT 


<q Despite the cheery facade, flags and 
bicycles, these are the children of detained or 
waiting immigrants at Ellis Island immigration 
centre. This rooftop area was the only outside 
space in which children could play while they 
and their families waited - often for months. 


SWEATSHOP 


V A 12-year-old boy with a large 

0) dU I K-X-e) am alicia r= (eX= Sten alo pmr- Lococo) collate mine) 
Riis, initially claimed to be 16 - ‘pulls 
threads’ in a New York sweatshop. 
Many sweatshops were based in the 
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often take their work home with them 
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> An African-American man, flanked 
by two women, sits on a whisky keg 
in a so-called ‘Black-and-Tan dive’ on 
Broome Street. Against the customs 
of the time, this establishment 
allowed men and women of all races 
to socialise together. 














<q@A group of women bed down for 
the night in a police station on West 
47th Street. Police lodging houses 
like this one served as de facto 
homeless shelters for much of the 
19th century. Riis condemned such 
locations as breeding grounds for 
crime and public health crises, such 
as outbreaks of typhus. 





> In 1901, the Tenement House Act 
introduced a number of reforms 

to improve conditions in New York 
tenements; it was the job of officials 
of the New York City Tenement House 
Department (two of whom can be 
seen here, inspecting a cramped 
basement tenement in an image by an 
unknown photographer), to inspect 
and report on what they encountered. 
Despite the new act, a 1902 report 
recorded “vile privies... cellars full of 
rubbish... garbage and decomposing 
fecal matter... dilapidated and 
dangerous stairs... dangerous old 

fire traps without fire escapes Cand) 
disease-breeding rags...”. In its first 
two years, department employees 
made 337,246 inspections and filed 
55,055 violations. 
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Vv A blind man stands on a street corner, selling 
pencils. In his book, How The Other Half Lives, 
Jacob Riis writes of Blind Man’s Alley, where 
“dark burrows harbored a colony of blind 
beggars, tenants of a blind landlord, old Daniel 
Murphy”. Murphy was eventually compelled by 
the Board of Health to repair and clean his 
squalid tenements. 


A Three young street children 
huddle together for warmth in an 
areaway on Mulberry Street. In the 
late 19th century, tens of thousands 
of children were forced to fend for 
themselves on New York’s streets, 
supporting themselves by selling 
newspapers, shining shoes, and 
doing other odd jobs. 

The lucky ones could get a hot 
meal, a warm bed, attend school and 
learn a trade at one of the shelters 
run by the Children’s Aid Society in 
the 1880s. The others did what they 
could to survive. 


> A crowded classroom of boys in the 
Essex Market School on the Lower East 
Side. Classes at the school continued, 
despite the site being twice condemned 
by the authorities as being wholly unfit for 
children to be In. 
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<A Czech family make cigars in 

id al=)iamu=)al=)eal=Jalam ale) pal-mysCeece) collate mine) 
Riis, clgarmakers worked from 6am 
until 99m, seven days a week. They 
Yo] d al=Ye MN LUI] mh CMW sole Ke) a =0\-) aan dalelel-y-]ale 
(od [ef] acm natelel=m-larem e)aele(e(e-\om-laelelate, 
3,000 cigars a week. 


1889: ‘FIVE CENTS 
A SPOT?’ 


dS Mlaalaaticlcslaia cexetel=)e-meic-laamlaicem-| 
exey-1ae late maeke)aamelam =t-\'s-1 ce mold ac\-) me 
which charged ‘five cents a spot’. Riis 
V2 ce) X= sa fas I cele)aal alo) um Mm i2\-1an-Vinal=) ¢ 
way slept 12 men and women, two or 
three in bunks set in a sort of alcove, 
the rest on the floor.” 


1888/9: GANGS 
OF NEW YORK 
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which terrorised New York’s east 
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their distinctive short-tailed jacket 
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1884 as being “known to police 

as hard drinkers, thieves, 
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fo) X=) a mexe)anlaalinaiale medal aal-s-me) al eley-] a 
along the water front. | 


READ 

How the Other Half Lives: Studies Among 
the Tenements of New York (Classic Reprint), 
by Jacob A Riis (Forgotten Books, 2018) 
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CHARLOTTA BASS 


Newspaper publisher, activist 
and would-be Vice President, 
Charlotta Bass fought against 
racial discrimination and 
social injustice in the US 
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Sonia Grant tells the remarkable story of a civil 
rights activist whose decades-long fight for change 
saw her become the first woman of colour 
to run for Vice President 
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We) CHARLOTTA BASS 


he FBI agent had been sitting in 

his hot, stuffy car all day, once 

again tasked with surveilling 

the nursing home across the 

street. It was another uneventful 
day. He noted the comings and goings: 
deliveries of crates of milk and groceries; 
the postman making his rounds; nursing 
staff in their starched uniforms either 
arriving or leaving; and, towards early 
evening, a steady stream of relatives 
visiting elderly residents. When the agent 
finished his shift, he drove back to the 
office and typed up what he determined 
would be his final entry: “July 3, 1967, 
Charlotta A Bass Case Closed”. 

What possible security threat could a 
bedridden black woman in her nineties 
pose? Yet despite being incapacitated by 
a stroke, Charlotta Bass remained a target 
of FBI surveillance until 1967, two years 
before her death, and could be arrested 
on sight if deemed in breach of national 
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Charlotta Spears pictured while 
living in Rhode Island, where-she 
landed her first newspaper job 
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security. Her 500 plus page dossier 
bulged with reports that spanned five 
decades. It chronicled her denunciations 
of the Ku Klux Klan; her elevation as the 
first black American woman to edit and 
own a newspaper; her championing of 
civil rights; her political agitation; and, 
most importantly, her 1952 bid to become 
Vice President of the United States. 

Born Charlotta Amanda Spears in 
1874 (or 1880, records differ), she 
was one of 11 children. Growing up 
in South Carolina, her family, like all 
black families, endured discrimination, 
segregation, prejudicial and, at times, 
violent treatment, which was sanctioned 
in law by the Black Codes or so called 
Jim Crow laws. In later life, Charlotta 
would be horrified that it was her home 
state long steeped in bigotry and proud 
of its Confederate past that had no 
compunction in sending a 14 year old 
black boy named George Stinney to the 





BELOW: Black people 
and white people eat 
separately at a 
segregated barbecue 
in 1930s Alabama 


BOTTOM: Charlotta 
Bass was publisher of 
The California Eagle 
for nearly 40 years 


electhic chair. 

Every facet of black life was dominated 
by the pernicious reach of segregation: 
where black people could live and marry, 
what school or university they could 
attend, what type of employment or 
profession was either open or barred to 
them, and where they could worship or 
even be buried. 

After leaving school, Charlotta moved 
to Rhode Island to escape the South’s 
overt repression and live with her brother, 
Ellis. She enrolled at Pembroke College 
(now part of Brown University) and got a 
job selling subscriptions for a local black 
newspaper. There for several years, it was 
the beginning of an illustrious career 
in journalism. 


STANDING UP TO HATE 
In 1912, a few years after moving to 
California, the now thirty-something 
Charlotta’s journalistic skills and dogged 
determination saw her galvanise another 
black newspaper, The California Eagle. 
She worked and ran the paper for a 
little under 40 years, during which 
she became Charlotta Bass after her 
marriage to Joseph Bass, the man she had 
originally brought in as editor. 

One of Charlotta’s first campaigns 
called for a ban of DW Griffith’s Birth 
of a Nation, a revisionist film that 





MAIN: The Ku Klux Klan reached a peak in the 1920s, 


with some four million members across the US : ACADEMY aa aL 7 





RIGHT: Poster for The Birth of a Nation; Charlotta Bass 
worked to have the overtly racist film banned 
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romanticised the Confederate South’s ‘lost 


cause’ in the Civil War - the film depicted 
black people (white actors in blackface) 

as savage, and reignited interest and mass 
membership of the KKK. For her trouble, 
while Charlotta worked late at the office 
one evening, eight hooded Klansmen tried 
to break in. She reached for a gun Kept in 
a drawer and, not knowing how to shoot, 
brandished it and caused the would-be 
assailants to scatter. 

Nonetheless, much of Charlotta’s 
energy throughout the 1920s was 
consumed by confronting the KKK and 
thwarting their attempts to subvert the 
political apparatus in Los Angeles, in part 
through infiltrating law enforcement 
agencies and the judiciary. By the 1930s, 
She had burnished her credentials as 
a formidable campaigner and gained a 
reputation for single-mindedness, even if 
it resulted in humiliation - such as when 
She was pelted with rotten apples while 
addressing an anti-draft rally in 1932. 

The next two decades saw Charlotta 
hone her pragmatic character: she was 
both a member of the ‘conservative’ 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) and the more 
‘radical’ Universal Negro Improvement 
Association (UNIA) under the leadership 


“The; 2othannual session of J 4 
the NAACP.in 1929, among srrest session 
them friend of Charlotta “#240 #-7' 
- Bass, WEB DUBOis (sealed in === Gon 
front row, fifth On the SO ie ee 


Oscar winner Hattie McDaniel 
and jazz legend Nat King Cole, 
from living in neighbourhoods 
that had been exclusively white. 
Charlotta’s unwavering 
outspokenness in her 
newspaper came at both 


professional and personal 
Bil RTH i NATI ON risk. During the 1940s, the 


D.W.GRIFFITH'S 
rune PROOULTHON = 
Tae comers rancus STOR” 


‘THE CLANSMAN’ 
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of Marcus Garvey. Charlotta forged 
coalitions across racial lines and 
championed miscarriage of justice 
cases suchas the arrest of hundreds of 
Mexican American youths following the 
so called Sleepy Lagoon murder in 1942 
and civil liberty violations, including 
the internment of Japanese Americans 
during World War II. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Other regular features of The California 
Eagle’s front pages included segregated 
schools, job discrimination, police 
brutality against black people, and 
housing. Racism on the West Coast may 
have manifested differently to the South 
for one lynchings were not as prevalent 
but there were still clear demarcations 
as to where black people could live. 
Restrictive covenants in housing 
prohibited black people, including 
celebrities such as Gone with the Wind 
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Office of the Secretary of 
War had the black press 
under scrutiny, and 
Charlotta drew attention 
with a petition against 
segregation in the US Army, 
and her promotion of the 
Double V Campaign (aimed 
at securing victory for black people both 
in the armed forces abroad and at 
home). Her coverage resulted in The 
Eagle being deemed “seditious” and 
Charlotta herself “subversive” and a 
“Communist supporter”. 

It was a dangerous time to face such 
an accusation. McCarthyism and the fear 
of communist infiltration meant people 
could be convicted and imprisoned on 
the flimsiest of evidence, and if suspects 
refused to implicate others, their 
associations were seen as incrimination 
enough. In Charlotta’s case, activists 
WEB DuBois and Paul Robeson both 
suspected communists. 

Regardless, Charlotta was especially 
busy in 1950. She travelled to Europe, 
with FBI agents ordered to tail her, “a 
Short, elderly negro, female, grey hair, fat, 
wearing glasses [and] waddling walk”. 
Charlotta attended the Defenders of the 
Peace Committee of the World Congress 
in Paris and Prague, and spent ten days in 
Moscow, reporting that she encountered 
no racial discrimination and comparing 
the Soviet Union favourably to the US. 
This was much to the chagrin of the 
authorities back home. Upon her return, 
Charlotta was summoned to appear before 
California’s Joint Fact Finding Committee 
on Un American Activities. 

In terms of her political allegiance, 
Charlotta had been a life long Republican, 
but had grown disillusioned at what ® 
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Charlotta Bass holds the hands of 
her presidential running mate 
Vincent Hallinan (to Charlotta’s 
right) and singer and actor-turned- 
activist Paul Robeson 
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“ she saw as ‘the party of Lincoln’ taking 
black people’s loyalty for granted with 
little, in the way of legislation or repeal of 
Jim Crow laws, to show for it. Similarly 
unimpressed with the Democrats, 
Charlotta threw her support behind the 
left-wing Progressive Party. 

After selling The Eagle in 1951, 
Charlotta turned her focus to politics. 
Although she had run unsuccessfully for 
a congressional seat in 1950, she made 
inroads with her new party. Renowned 
for her activism and campaigning, it was 
hoped that Charlotta’s profile within the 
black community could be capitalised, as 
courting the black electorate was a key 
part of the party’s election strategy. 


BLACK TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
On 30 March 1952, Charlotta was 
nominated as the Progressive Party 
candidate for Vice President of the United 
States, the first black woman ever to be 
selected — and over a decade before the 
Voting Rights Act, which would formally 
prohibit racial discrimination in voting. 
Charlotta’s running mate, a radical 

San Francisco lawyer named Vincent 
Hallinan, had just begun a six-month 
prison sentence for contempt of court. 
He would brag that he was a descendant 
of Irish revolutionaries and had dozens 
of fistfights with other lawyers in 
courthouse corridors. 

It was while defending union leader 
Harry Bridges in a high-profile fraud 
and perjury trial that Hallinan was 
imprisoned. His client was convicted 
of perjury — a verdict overturned by 
the Supreme Court - while Hallinan’s 
petition to have his sentence commuted 
(to enable him to join Charlotta and the 
campaign) was rejected. 

Even with its presidential candidate 
behind bars, the Progressive Party 
proceeded with its convention in 
Chicago. Hallinan’s multi-millionaire 
property developer wife, Vivian, 
accepted the nomination on his behalf. 
The party’s manifesto was considered 
radical; some of its pledges included 
universal healthcare, an end to racial 
discrimination, reduction of armaments, 
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ABOVE: A 1952 Eisenhower-Nixon campaign poster 


LEFT: A demonstration against segregation in the 
US armed forces in 1948, the same year it was 
abolished by President Truman 


recognition of the People’s Republic of 
China and its admittance to the United 
Nations, and cessation of the Korean War. 


ON A WATCH TOWER 

In her acceptance speech, with the 

party’s co chair Paul Robeson by her side, 
Charlotta proudly declared: “For the first 
time in the history of this nation a political 
party has chosen a Negro woman for the 
second highest office in the land. 

“[For] 40 years, I stood on a watch 
tower, watching the tide of racial hatred 
and bigotry rising against my people 
and against all people who believe the 
Constitution is something more than a 
piece of yellowed paper to be shut off in 
a glass case in the archives, but a living 
document, a working instrument for 
freedom,” she said. 

In August, Hallinan finally joined the 
campaign after being released. They did 
not think they would win | their slogan 
was “Win or Lose, We Win by Raising 
the Issues” but Hallinan and Charlotta 
secured just 0.2 per cent in the election 
(135,007 votes, compared to the more 
than 33 million votes gained by election 
winner Republican Dwight Eisenhower). 

Charlotta, now in her late 70s, decided 
she had finished with party politics, 
but found other avenues, principally 
community activism, in order to pursue 
her life long commitment to civil rights. 

Towards the end of her life, as FBI 
agents still kept her under watch, 
Charlotta remained unapologetic, defiant 
even, despite enduring the dark days of 
McCarthyism, decades of government 
surveillance and a lifetime of relentless 
prejudice, saying: “I am willing to face it 
again... I shall continue to tell the truth as I 
know it and believe it, as a good progressive 
citizen, and a good American.” © 


WATCH AND LISTEN 
EIEF 
Get extensive coverage of the 2020 US presidential 


election, which takes place on 5 November, on 
BBC television, radio and online 
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SHAPED US POLITICS 


FANNIE LOU HAMER 1917-77 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIVIST 


Mal c-\emicelaamal-vam(elemce)mazvelhiccvalare 
to vote, and beaten to within an inch 
of her life after being arrested and 
assaulted by prison guards - who 
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a voter registration workshop, the 

; , Mississippi sharecropper never fully 
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American people register to vote. Despite intimidation, 
Hamer co-founded the Freedom Democratic Party, 
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SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 1924-2005 
FIRST BLACK WOMAN ELECTED TO CONGRESS 


< A force of nature and progressive 
before the term was popularised, 
lalia(enmOualeiale)isammerslece lacs) ae) i 
(OFT dle) elstclaMlanlanlie cclalecwmn Chis) (sel neve MaKe) 
| the United States Congress in 1968. 
» ~ She went on to become America’s 
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“= candidate for a major party, running 
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all-female staff, Chisholm refused to allow anyone to define 
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her biography): “Unbought and Unbossed”. She served a 
total of seven terms in the House of Representatives. 


KAMALA HARRIS 1964- 
AMERICAN LAWYER AND POLITICIAN 
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HAT IF... 


Jonny Wilkes talks to Professor Robert Cribb 
about whether the United States would still have 
entered World War II without, as their president 
put it, the “date which will live in infamy” 





unday, 7 December 1941: economic restrictions, aimed to knock 
a day that changed the out the Pacific Fleet and crush American | 
course of World War II. morale in one fell swoop. But the plan 
Japan launched a daring very possibly could have been shelved. 
surprise strike on the chief “Many Japanese leaders, including | 
US naval base in the Pacific at Pearl Admiral Yamamoto Isoroku, were keen 
Harbor near Honolulu, Hawaii killing | to avoid a long war against the United | 
more than 2,400 Americans and ending States, conscious of the huge disparity in 
the United States’ policy of neutrality. The | economic power between the two,” says 
next day, Congress declared war. Robert Cribb, professor in Asian history 
At the most extreme, no attack on Pearl | at the Australian National University. | 
Harbor could have meant no US entering | “Their preference was for agreeing [to the 
the war, no ships of soldiers pouring over | US demand] to wind back their presence — 
the Atlantic, and no D Day, all putting in China in exchange for a loosening of 
‘victory in Europe’ in doubt. On the other | the embargoes.” 
side of the world, it could have meant no Emperor Hirohito similarly had 
Pacific Theatre and no use of the atomic | misgivings about going to war, so 
bomb. This all depends on whether the Pearl Harbor may just have been spared _ 
US would have stayed out of the fight. if he had imposed his will on his 
The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, government. Without that commitment — 
planned in response to debilitating US to pre-emptive military aggression, the 


maintained a policy of neutrality, despite supplying 
Britain with resources through the Lend-Lease 
Tensions between the US and Japan had been system - declared war on Japan. 

growing since the 1930s, following the Japanese 
invasions of Manchuria, China and French 
Indochina. Then, in September 1940, a year after 
World War II began, Japan sealed its alliance with 
Germany and Italy. The US responded with a host 
of economic restrictions. With the two nations 
edging closer to war, Japan launched a surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the home of the US Pacific 
Fleet, on the morning of 7 December 1941. 

Two waves of hundreds of aircraft bombarded 
the navy vessels docked on ‘Battleship Row’ and 
Strafed the airfields. Within 90 minutes, more 
than 2,400 people were dead. President Franklin 
D Roosevelt addressed Congress the next day, -_ | = a 
calling 7 December 1941 a “date which will live US President Franklin D Roosevelt, wearing a black 
in infamy”, and the US - which had officially armband, signs the declaration of war against Japan 
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imperial leadership may have looked to 
agree to US demands, but in a “partial, 
half hearted and insincere way that was 
nonetheless sufficient to placate the US”, 
according to Cribb. If this successfully 
eased tensions, they could turn their 
attention to winning the war that had 
been raging against China since 1937. 

“Japan’s practice had always been 
incremental expansion Taiwan, then 
Korea, then the attempt in Siberia, then 
Manchuria, then slices of north China,” 
says Cribb. “The Sino Japanese War was 
not in their playbook and they hoped to 
find Chinese partners with whom to 
sign a peace.” Any kind of deal with the 
Chinese nationalist government under 
Chiang Kai shek may have preserved 
some of Japan’s interests but, Cribb adds, 
would have been near to impossible 
following the 1937 Nanjing Massacre, 
which had seen the mass killing and 
ravaging of many thousands of Chinese 
citizens and capitulated soldiers by the 
Japanese Imperial Army. 


WAS WAR BETWEEN THE US 
AND JAPAN INEVITABLE? 

In truth, the economic restrictions 
placed on Japan an embargo on the 
sale of oil, the freezing of Japanese assets 
in the US, and the Panama Canal being 
closed to Japanese shipping left its 
empire vulnerable. Supplies of natural 
resources needed to be secured for any 
hopes of expansion. With Russia an 
unlikely option after a recent chastening 
defeat by the Soviets, the Japanese 
would always look to Southeast Asia. 

Japan occupied French Indochina in 
1940 and was targeting the Philippines. 
But this was a US protectorate, meaning 
Japan would still come into conflict with 
the US, even if not at the headquarters 
of their Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

It was not just the US that the 
Japanese would be taking on. Expanding 
into Southeast Asia meant facing 
the British in Burma, Malaysia and 
Singapore, and the Dutch. “The most 
useful alternative development for Japan 
would have been to engineer a coup in 
the Dutch East Indies [Indonesia],” says 








USE 
burns on Pearl 


Harbor’s Battleship 
Row; it sank, but was 
Salvaged, repaired 
and later took part 

in the battles of lwo 
Jima and Okinawa 























Japanese airmen receive their final 
instructions before bombing the 
American naval base at Pear| Harbor 


Cribb. “It might have given Japan access 
to crucial oilfields, but such a coup 
would have been difficult and the US 
was unlikely to permit the Japanese to 
bypass the embargoes in that way.” 
Even without the Pearl Harbor attack 
then, the US may have been driven to 
war by aggression in Southeast Asia. 
A deeply antagonistic relationship 
with Japan had developed in the 1930s, 
since the invasion of China. “Japan’s 
great strategic error was to join 
the Tripartite Pact in Septemper 
1940,” states Cribb. “The Pact 


Without such a shocking attack as economies” would still have given the 
Pearl Harbor, winning this support Americans a key advantage. However, if 
would be more difficult. It is extremely | the war progressed without the attack 
unlikely that a Japanese attack on on Pearl Harbor, the closing stages may 
the Philippines, Dutch East Indies | still have seen the US and Japan with a 


[forming the Axis Powers or British controlled parts of Shared desire, too keeping the Soviets’ 
with Nazi Germany and Italy] Southeast Asia could provoke role at a minimum. As Cribb notes: 
was of no strategic use to the same reaction for revenge. “The Japanese authorities desperately 
Japan, but it had the effect of Yet FDR was committing wanted to avoid being occupied by the 
confirming the US view that support to the Allied forces and | Soviets, while the US was keen not to 
Japan was the enemy.” eager to persuade the share the occupation.” 

US President Franklin isolationists that joining the war 
D Roosevelt recognised the was essential to US interests, says LISTEN 
threat of the Axis Powers and was Cribb. The chances are that the US nia ficandarahiretenandiaccaunt of 
stretching the limits of US neutrality would still have entered the war, but RADIO the attack on Pearl Harbor on an 
by supporting Britain. Through by a longer road. gq) episode of Witness History. 


Lend Lease, the US supplied weapons, If that meant the war went on for bbc.co.uk/programmes/w3cszmk6 
vehicles, food and other resources to help longer, then Japan would have faced | ' 
with the war effort, making the country steadily greater difficulties in | NEXT MON?) a 









the “arsenal of democracy”. But FDR 
struggled to convince isolationists that 
US involvement was imperative. 


maintaining control of Southeast 
Asia, claims Cribb. The “immense 
disparity between the US and Japanese 


| What if... the Gunpowder 


Plot had succeeded? 
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ONE-OFF 

The Taj Mahal took 
22 years to build 

and is a one of a kind 








LONG ANSWER } On the bank of the Yamuna 

. . * River at Agra, India, stands 
one of the world’s most famous specimens of 
architecture: the Taj Mahal. The Mughal emperor 
Shah Jahan commissioned the stunning 
mausoleum complex for his beloved wife Mumtaz 
Mahal, who died giving birth to their 14th child in 
1631. Some 22 years and a fortune later, his 
white-marble masterpiece had been completed. 


Was there meant 
be a black Taj Mahal? 


Probably not: isn’t one wonder of the architectural world enough? 
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Shah Jahan was not done, according to legend, 
as he intended to build a second mausoleum for 
himself on the other side of the river, connected 
by a bridge, and identical except that his would 
be made of black marble. Unfortunately for Shah 
Jahan, he was deposed in 1658 by his son and 
the black Taj Mahal was never built. That is, if he 
actually planned it at all. 

There is no evidence of such a construction 


wala Wr. PU 


The number of 
tampons that 
NASA thought 
astronaut Sally 
Ride needed for 
_ Seven days 
IN space, in 1983, 
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and his wife Mumtaz Mahal, in 
a Split image from cl640 


project — save for slabs of darkened marble, 
which turned out to be discoloured rather than 
black anyway - and building one Taj Mahal had 
emptied the empire’s coffers, let alone a second. 
Add to that the fact that the first mention of the 
black Taj Mahal comes from a fanciful French 
traveller named Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who 
visited Agra during Shah Jahan’s reign, and this 
seems to be another historical myth. 
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LOVING COUPLE 
Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan 
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ANCIENT POST-IT NOTES \ _ ae 
Pottery sherds were used * ca. 

in place of scrap paper in 
the ancient world 


What was an ‘ostracon’? 

















SHORT ANSWER } Before paper became everyone’s 


favourite material for making notes, or casting a vote, 


pottery had to do instead 


Con) It should come as no 


surprise that pottery 
was always plentiful in Ancient Greece, 
and it wasn’t just used for beautiful 
pieces of art and future museum fillers. 
Sherds of pottery, often broken off an old 
vase, substituted nicely for a scrap bit of 
paper. When the Athenians met once a 
year to decide on whether a member of 
their society should be banished, they 
voted by scratching the name of the 


person on a pottery sherds, or ostracon. If 
a minimum of 6,000 ballots were cast and 
resulted in banishment, the unlucky exile 
had ten days to leave Attica for a period of 
ten years. The use of ostraca in this 
process gave birth to the word ‘ostracise’. 

Examples of ostraca could also be 
found in Egypt, where papyrus was far 
too expensive and precious for everyday 
use, Meaning pottery and limestone did 
nicely as ancient post-it notes. 


How did Horatio Nelson 
lose his arm? 


SHORT ANSWER } It had to be amputated 


during a battle for Tenerife (with knives 
that were too cold) 


LONG ANSWER J Leading the assault on the Spanish island of 


Tenerife cost Horatio Nelson an arm and a 
leg. Well, just an arm. As the revered British admiral came 
ashore on 24 July 1797, a lucky shot from a 
Spanish defender hit him in the right arm. 

The musket ball shattered the bone 
and cut an artery, causing 
Nelson to bleed profusely. 

Rushed aboard 
HMS Theseus, 
he immediately 
ordered the arm 

to be amputated by a 
surgeon Thomas Eshelby; . 
his only complaint during 
the anaesthetic-free procedure 

was that the blades used 
were too cold. 

Just 30 minutes later, 
Nelson was back in the 
fight issuing orders 
— proving that being 
armless did not make 
him harmless. 

In 1798, at his 
famous victory 
at the Battle of the 
Nile, Nelson picked 
up another career- 
threatening injury 
when he was shot in 
the head, yet lived to fight 
another day. 
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FIGHTING ON 
Nelson was back issuing 
orders just 30 minutes 
after losing his arm 


What happened when 
medieval scribes made 
mistakes? 


| =”) They could utilise a number of copyediting 
tricks, or they could curse the patron demon of scribes 


’ LONG ANSWER The answer is that 
they never made 
mistakes. Oops, no, that’s wrong - 
Titivillus strikes again! 

The intricate and arduous work 
of copying out a manuscript by 
hand, complete with beautiful 
illuminations, was never going 
to be without error. Nearly every 
manuscript boasts mistakes, 
including famous texts like the 

13XeX0) <0) Col 
The obvious, if disheartening, 


option for a scribe would be to start 
again and glue the new page over the 
spoiled one, or perhaps use a Knife 
to scrape, very gently, the ink off the 
parchment. If just a few words were 
missing, additions could be included 
in the margins or as a footnote, or little 
dots placed under the wrong word 
so readers ignored it. In some cases, 
whole paragraphs could be crossed out. 
If all else failed, a scribe could lay 
the blame on Titivillus, a demon hell- 
bent on adding errors to texts. 


CAREFUL DOES IT 

Medieval scribes (such as Eadwine the 
| Scribe, shown here) were at the mercy 

of Titivillus, the error-inducing demon 
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POINT OF NO RETURN 


Kamikaze pilots receive a crash course in the use of joysticks for 
their one-time mission. The damage they did was significant, such 


as that to USS Bunker Hill (inset, right) in May 1945 





What happened 
to failed kamikaze 
pilots? 


GLUE) Generally, still-alive 







kamikaze would avoid punishment, although, like cats, they had nine lives 


COUN) Thousands of Japanese pilots 

took their lives during World 
War II by intentionally crashing their planes, loaded 
with bombs or extra gasoline, into enemy ships. 
Japan could not keep up with the US in terms of 
resources so kamikaze attacks were seen as a more 
(brutally) efficient use of their air power, and more 
effective than bombing runs. 

Many men volunteered to be kamikaze, regarding 
it asupreme honour to give their life for the empire. 
Despite the extremely harsh training of beatings and 
mentally preparing for death, kamikaze received 


What was the Kentucky Meat Shower? 
SHORT ANSWER ) Not a matter of raining cats and 


dogs, but raining beef, mutton and venison 
CELLS) For a few moments on 3 March 1876, it 
= “ rained in Bath County, Kentucky. But this 
was no ordinary rain. Chunks of meat, measuring 5-10cm, 
fell across a small patch outside a farm house, watched on 


by Mrs Crouch as she made soap. 


better rations and were held in high respect. 

When the time came for their suicide mission, 
kamikaze gulped down some liquid courage and 
flew in squadrons - in the belief that peer pressure 
would keep them going. If a pilot did turn back, 
though, they would not necessarily be punished. As 
long as they had done it for good reasons, such as 
bad weather or mechanical problems, they would 
return to training and have to try again another 
time. Japan could not afford to lose a pilot for 
zero gain. Nine returns, though, would see them 
executed for cowardice. 
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PIP 23 
AND PITS 


Girls looking for a 
husband in 19th-century 
Austria would dance with 
slices of apple held in their 
armpits. At the end of the 
evening, they presented the 
sweaty slices of apple to the 
man of their choice; if he 
liked her, he would 
take a bite. 






THE BLOOD 


aR alacyom <lalefsie) melero)at-l are 
Tales a@)\\\Ars) | mers) I sXe el -l anlar 
died in battle. The first was 
James Il, who died in 1460 
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THE 
FLAG SNAG 


It was only when 
Liechtenstein took part in 
its first Olympic games, in 

1936, that the country 
discovered its flag was 
identical to the national flag 
of Haiti Chorizontal blue and 
red bands). The following 
year, they added 
a crown. 






AS 
WRITE AS A 
FEATHER 


aR alswkat- 14 als) acme lsi-re muon pate) .<> 
OLUTIIKSMUrSIUro] I Nyakers] aal-mnnae)aamuar> 

olalaatclavanirelalemkstolaal-)eome)i 
living geese, swans or crows. 
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ngelaamualcm (-ynendlalomsvemuarcle 
the quill curved away 
ne) aalts in ale) al ted ats) are (are. 
writer. 


| is October 
the tenth month? 


The Romans are to 


ane It s not that they couldn’t 
count, they just got stuck on the name 





The cause for the meat-eor shower mystified locals, 
journalists and the scientists brought in to investigate. One 
proposal claimed the chunks were not meat at all, but a 
bacteria called nostoc that clumps into jelly balls in the rain. 
There had been no rain, though, and the chunks certainly 
looked like meat. A couple of men even tasted one, judging it 
to be lamb or deer. 

To date, the leading theory is that a group, or kettle, of 
vultures flying above all regurgitated their food, a not- 
uncommon defensive method. Something the two men probably 
wished they knew before chomping down on vulture vomit. 


"LONG ANSWER | As it starts with the Latin for ‘eight’, 
the tenth month seems to be wrongly 
placed. That goes for September (‘sept’ means ‘seven’), 
November (‘novem’ for ‘nine’) and December (‘decem’ for 
‘ten’) too. The names are leftovers from the pre-Julian 
eyes Nemerl(aelee lem iuellGemarlemcaemase sinew slism@laneaarn 
the eighth. One problem with this calendar was that the 
winter period had no month or name. January and 
February were added in c700 BC by Numa Pompilius, but 
no one thought it worth changing any of the names. 





MEAT-EOR SHOWER? 
Chunks of meat from the 
Kentucky Meat Shower 
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_ NOT HORSING AROUND 
The cause of Catherine the 
Great’s death inspired many 
Salacious rumours 


How did Catherine 





the Great die? 


The number of 
days after opening 
that Alexandra 
Palace was 
destroyed ina 
fire in 1873, 


SHORT ANSWER } NOT because of her love for horses 


CULL) The Empress of 
Russia died in 1796 
after more than three decades on the 
throne, expanding the empire’s borders 
and global influence. She had made 
enemies as ano nonsense ruler - anda 
woman to boot so stories quickly 
spread about the manner of her demise. 
A rather tame example asserted that 
Catherine died on the toilet. But with a 
not so secret list of lovers, Catherine also 
had plenty of salacious claims thrown 
at her while alive about her supposedly 


promiscuous, insatiable and deviant 


personal life. Once dead, a particularly 


pernicious rumour caught people’s 
attention, and still does today even, 
without a shred of truth. Supposedly, 
Catherine died from being crushed 
by a horse suspended over her bed in 
a harness. 

The truth is far more mundane as 
Catherine died, aged 67, of a stroke. 
She supposedly collapsed in the 
bathroom, though - so the toilet 
rumour wasn’t too far off. 





“AUSSIE ICON 
An indigenous Australian 
man anda child hold 


boomerangs in an image 
from 1925 


Why was he called 
Sitting Bull? 


f SHORT ANSWER } The warrior leader wasn’t 


exactly named after his father - he actually 
took his father’s name 


LONG ANSWER | The name . 
LONG ANSWER } evokes the 


é 
struggles of the Sioux peoples ‘ 
of the American Great Plains c 
in 
against the US government’s ) 


policies of removal and 
oppression. Sitting Bull was the 
warrior who defeated Custer 
and united Native American 
tribes, but it is a different 
name to the one given to 
him at birth; as a child, he 
was called Jumping Badger. 
His calm and deliberate 
manner earned him the 
nickname Slow, and his bravery 
and fearlessness saw him join 
his first war party at 14, 
raiding a group of Crow 
watriors for their horses. 
Jumping Badger’s father 
was so impressed 
that he gave the boy 
his own name, 
Tatanka-lyotake, or 
Buffalo Bull Who 
Sits Down. This 















NAME CHANGE 


became Sitting = Sitting Bull’s 
Bull, while his ea | birth name was 
father took t | j Jumping Badger 
the name * | 

Jumping Bull. 


Is the boomerang 
Australian? 


' Boomerang-looking sticks 


nave avid all over, but that doesn’t stop us 
always coming back to Oz 


"LONG ANSWER | SNekeoyaistcersel 
is the 


oYere) nated ez balcmcom aalombalentexol stele. 
peoples of Australia that it is part 
of their creation story, the 
Dreaming. The word is thought to 
derive from the Dharuk word 
‘wo-mur-rang’ (throwing stick). 
Used for hunting, warfare, 
digging, fire starting, asa 
musical instrument and toy, 
the curved stick has come in all 
shapes and sizes, and was not 
necessarily designed to return 
to the thrower. 


Its status as an Australian icon is 
well-deserved, with a 10,000-year- 
old boomerang discovered, in 1973, 
in a peat bog in South Australia, and 
rock art depictions showing them 
to be much older than that. 

The idea of a curved throwing 
stick was not confined to Australia, 
however. Boomerangs have been 
found all over the world, including 
Hatehem(erli acm nel lermrerolKy MeN (oaaal 
America (used by indigenous 
peoples), Europe, and Egypt. A 
collection was among the treasures 
OM RULE Val datenenletemomcoyenloy 













UP AND AWAY 

‘ Jean-Francois Pilatre de 
| | Rozier and the Marquis 
d’Arlandes make the 
first successful manned 
balloon flight 
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Who took the first hot air balloon flight? 


SHORT ANSWER } A French science teacher, if you don’t include 
the sheep, duck or rooster 


ascent and bumpy landing some two miles away. 

Now the Montgolfiers could, tentatively, think 
about human pilots. They carried out the first 
crewed flight, some weeks later, with a tethered 
balloon limiting the height to 24 metres. Still, Jean 
Francois Pilatre de Rozier, a chemistry and physics 
teacher who petitioned for the honour of being in 
the basket, returned to earth completely unharmed. 
On 21 November, he took off again, this time with 
the Marquis d’Arlandes from the centre of Paris, in 
the inaugural free flight. The spectacle was a crowd 
pleasing success. Rozier kept ballooning until his, 
perhaps unsurprising, death in an experimental 
balloon partially filled with hydrogen, which caught 
fire just 30 minutes after take-off. 


LONG ANSWER J After French brothers and 
, successful paper merchants 

Joseph Michel and Jacques Etienne Montgolfier 
observed that heated air made their paper bags rise, 
1783 became a real up up and away year for human 
flight. Their idea got off the ground with a silk 
balloon, ten metres in diameter and lined with 
plenty of paper, which they tested without 
passengers on 4 June. 

Next came a demonstration for King Louis XVI. 
The brothers launched an ornately decorated balloon 

built with the help of wallpaper manufacturer 
Jean Baptiste Reveillon at Versailles on 19 
September. Along for the ride was a sheep, a duck 
and a rooster, who all survived the eight-minute 


Why do the military say ‘Roger’? 
SHORT ANSWER ) If they used today’s phonetic 


alphabet, they’d be saying Romeo 


LONG ANSWER J Wouldn’t it be fantastic if there had 
been a real character called Roger 
who inspired the radio call off? No such luck. Before 
two way voice communication was 
widely available on planes, pilots 
used Morse code to talk to 
those on the ground, and a 
common message would be 
a lone ‘r’ to mean ‘received’. 
This had to be replaced when 
the ability to send messages 
verbally came in, as ‘r’ 
could too easily be misheard or missed entirely. In the 
1940s, the US and British used the same phonetic 
alphabet, which used ‘Roger’ for ‘r’ and there we have it. 
Message received? Roger. 













Who was the 
second man 
In space? 


Less than a month after 
Yuri Gagarin became | 
the first, an American 
followed him into space 


"LONG ANSWER | As history 
remembers 
who came first much easier than 
second, the name Yuri Gagarin is 
generally better known than Alan 
Shepard. Yet if not for scheduling 
issues, Shepard, one of the original 
NASA astronauts known as the 
Mercury Seven, should have beaten 
the Soviets. His flight had initially 
been pencilled in for 1960, but 
kept being postponed until May 
1961, by which time Gagarin had 
seized the much-desired first spot 
and put the Soviets firmly in the 
lead in the Space Race. 

When he heard, Shepard 
apparently slammed his fist on 
idatomelo)(omatenael 
enough that 
it was feared 
atom arelemoyne) coral 
his hand. 

He (finally) 
completed his 
dbfedalmeloyer:tael 
capsule 
Freedom 7 
on 5 May, 
just 23 days 
later, making 
Javeenmeatomabacle 
American 

in space. 


SECOND PLACE 
Alan Shepard was 
nearly the first 
man in space 
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Afua Hirsch (centre), Simcha Jacobovici 
(left) and Samuel L Jackson reveal a 
new perspective on the transatlantic 
Slave trade, making it “real, human and 
ta 


TV.FILM&RADIO 8 


THE LATEST DOCUMENTARIES, BLOCKBUSTERS AND PERIOD DRAMAS 


Of human bondage 


Enslaved: The Lost History of the 
Transatlantic Slave Trade / 
BBC Two, Sunday 4 October 


In the UK, the story of the transatlantic slave 
trade is so often told through the battle of 
abolitionists to outlaw the trade in humans. And 
yet that’s a narrow and even misleading focus 
when you consider that as many as 12 million 
Africans were shipped across the Atlantic Ocean 
over a 300 to 400-year period. 

A new four-part series takes a different 
approach, rooted in telling stories based on 
archaeological evidence, including dives to 
some of the wrecks of slave ships that litter 
the Atlantic floor. This, says co-presenter Afua 
Hirsch, brings the past to life in a way that 
documentary evidence, even plans of how slaves 
were crammed below decks, can never do. 

“What you see are drawings and sketches and 
lists of cargo and prices,” she says. “To me, that 


has always seemed a 

little bit abstract. And 

what we’ve done in the 

series is really make 

it real and human and 

tangible. There are things that you can see 
and almost touch.” 

On land, Hirsch, along with Hollywood icon 
and activist Samuel L Jackson, who “brings a 
completely different energy to the story”, and 
investigative journalist Simcha Jacobovici, visit 
locations associated with the slave trade as they 
tease out how it touched so many lives around the 
world. Visiting Jamaica, Hirsch says, was to see 
the parallels between the Caribbean and the Deep 
South in the US, and how both had economic 
systems that relied on plantation slavery. “In 


* 


= 


Britain’s case, it happened slightly further away so 
it was that much easier to ignore,” she adds. 

It’s important, says Hirsch, to engage with 
Britain’s role in the slave trade. “I genuinely see 
this as a country that I think has the capacity 
to be more intellectually curious about its own 
past,” she says. “If you can’t cope with the facts, 
then you create a fragility that is really unhealthy 
and makes it very difficult for you to compete 
with other nations that have a much more 
healthy relationship with their own past.” 
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Black and white American men fight side 
by side during the Korean War, after US 
President Truman ended discrimination in 
the armed forces in 1948 
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others in arms 


Fighting Together In Korea / 


BBC World Service, Saturday 24 October 


On 26 July 1948, US President Harry Truman signed 
Executive Order 9981. With the stroke of a pen, he 
paved the way for the outlawing of discrimination 
in the US military based on “race, colour, religion 
or national origin”. No longer, for example, would 
black soldiers have to wait longer than their 
white counterparts before being allowed 


to begin combat training. 


But the fullest effects of, in the 
context of the era, a radical act of 
desegregation would not be seen 
until the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950. This was a year when 
the Cold War turned hot after 
North Korea, with Chinese and 
Soviet support, invaded its southern 
neighbour and Truman sent troops. 
To this day, there’s a strong US 
military presence in South Korea. 

As a documentary presented by 
Brian Palmer a longer version of 
a programme first aired on Radio 4 
explores, this was a three year conflict 
where the US military began to 
desegregate in earnest, and black and 
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white soldiers served together rather than 
in separate units. 


It’s a documentary that reaches back through 
20th century history, outlining Truman’s own 


racist attitudes as a younger man and the racism 


encountered by black troops who fought in both 
World Wars, and it’s rich in evocative 
archive material. We hear, for example, 
from Thurgood Marshall, the first 
, African American Supreme Court 
justice, who was instrumental 
in getting unjust court martials 
of black soldiers in Korea 
dismissed. There are new 
interviews included in the 
documentary, too, with 
historians and 89 year old 
veteran Doug Wilder, later 
Governor of Virginia. 


Doug Wilder, a Korean War veteran 
and first elected African-American 
governor of a US state 

offers his thoughts in 
this documentary 





The blast of the atomic 
bomb at Nagasaki, an 
extraordinary chapter in 
the life of Andy Coogan, is 


explored in Time Travels 








(=) Bring up the bodies 


Britain’s Biggest Dig / BEC iPlayer, streaming now 


Britain’s new high-speed railway, 
HS2, is a gargantuan project that 
may eventually cost more than 
£100 billion to complete. As a 
new three-part series presented 
by anthropologist Alice Roberts 
and historian Yasmin Khan charts, 
a small but significant part of 

this budget is being spent on 
archaeological excavations. 

In London, that means digging 
into the earth of St James’s Gardens 
in Euston, a site earmarked for 
HS2’s terminus. It’s a locale rich 
in history; for a little more than 60 
years from 1789, it was a cemetery. 
As Roberts and Khan visit the site, 
it’s clear this is archaeology on a vast 
scale. And it needs to be, with more 
than 50,000 Londoners buried there, 
including such famous figures as 
James Christie, founder of the auction 
house that bears his name. 

Many of the graves are remarkably well preserved and, in 
several cases, the presence of coffin plates means researchers 
can identify remains as they are so carefully removed. Not that 
every body buried at the site is still present. There’s much in the 
documentary about the activities of resurrectionists, the body 
snatchers once employed by anatomists. 

In Birmingham, excavations at the Park Street burial ground, 
located close to an area that was once the stamping ground of 
the real-life Peaky Blinders, offer a glimpse of life - and death — 
during the Industrial Revolution. 


























it’s well worth seeking out. 


a master or husband. 


Time Travels / BBC Sounds 
podcast, Thursday 1 October 


Each episode, presented by stand-up comedian 

and history fan Susan Morrison, explores the kind of 
unusual stories that might otherwise be the preserve of 
academic specialists. Stories of women are especially 
well represented, such as in the third episode when we 
hear from Dr Rebecca Mason about how, in the 17th 
century, the authorities in Glasgow regularly used to 
banish single women from the city if they did not have 


The vast site at St James's 
Gardens has revealed 
thousands of burials, 





like the 


one inspected here by Alice 
Roberts; some remain in 





First heard on BBC Scotland, Time Travels is a 
magazine series that focuses on history north of the 
border. It’s now being given a second lease of life as a 
weekly podcast available via the BBC Sounds app and 





Closer to our own time, the fifth episode details the 
experiences of World War II veteran Andy Coogan, 
whose remarkably eventful life included toiling in a 
forced labour camp in Japan as a prisoner of war. The 
camp was located just 30 miles from Nagasaki, meaning 
that Coogan had to return home via a city devastated by 
an American atom bomb attack. 
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WHAT TO SEE AND WHERE TO VISIT IN THE WIDER WORLD OF HISTORY 


HISTORY 


ital ing toa new 
uch of Britain adapting 
aut MTS AULISKGLLL! historical spaces 


are continuing to reopen their (oye) pS 


Axe heads, razors and sword 
fragments are among the 
hundreds of unearthed treasures 


Havering Hoard: 
A Bronze Age 
Mystery 


MUSEUM OF LONDON DOCKLANDS 
Until 18 April 2021 
bit.ly/35igugq 


The largest Bronze Age hoard ever found in London 
is going on display to the public for the first time. 
Uncovered in Havering in 2018, the hundreds of 
objects unearthed, including weapons and tools, 
date between c900 and c800 BC. It seems they were 
deliberately placed near the Thames, which has left 
archaeologists asking who buried them and why. 
Were they a religious offering or were they simply 
discarded as the use of iron technology grew? 

All 453 objects will be on display, allowing visitors 
to piece together a glimpse of what life would have 
been like in the Late Bronze Age, where modern 
London now stands. Entry to the exhibition is 


This rare terret ring | 
would have prevented | A loomweight, 


the reins of a horse | 
| indie whorl and pin 
cart from tangling i used for weaving 


free, but a timed ticket must be booked 

online beforehand. Tickets are available up to 
six weeks in advance. The museum is open 
Monday to Friday, 11.30am-3.30pm, and 10am 
6pm on Saturdays and Sundays. While a cafe 
is available, the museum’s indoor lunch spaces 
remain closed. 


WHEN VISITING MUSEUMS AND HISTORICAL SPACES, PLEASE FOLLOW OFFICIAL SOCIAL DISTANCING GUIDELINES AND FACE-COVERING RULES. 
DETAILS ACCURATE AT TIME OF WRITING - CHECK INDIVIDUAL WEBSITES FOR UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION BEFORE TRAVELLING 
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Mayflower 400: 
Legend and Legacy 


29 September 2020 - 18 September 20721 
bit.ly/3MOVowN 
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In 1620, the Mayflower reached the New World carrying the Pilgrims who would 
establish the colony of Plymouth. The Box, a new museum in Plymouth (UK), has 
created a flagship exhibition to explore the story of this historic ship. It will delve into 
the Mayflower’s legacy and the impact of the settlers on the indigenous population. 
The exhibition is £5 and tickets must be booked in advance. The Box is open Tuesday 
to Sunday, 10am-5pm. (For more on the Mayflower story, turn to page 16.) 


TINTERN ABBEY 


Now open 
bit.ly/3jQBulA 


A national icon for Wales, Tintern Abbey still stands roofless 500 years after its 
destruction during Henry VIII’s Dissolution of the Monasteries. Founded by 
Cistercian monks in 1131, Tintern would become one of Britain’s greatest Gothic 
masterpieces, and its romantic ruins have enchanted visitors for centuries, 
inspiring writers and artists such as William Wordsworth, Jane Austen and JMW 
Turner. The abbey is open from Wednesday to Sunday, 10am-1pm and 2pm-Spm. 
Timed tickets must be booked online in advance: adults £5 and children £2.30. 
CADW members enter for free. 
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NEWCASTLE CASTLE 


Now open 
bit.ly/3M2LMxG 


The medieval fortification that puts the ‘castle’ in 
Newcastle is opening its doors to the public again. Built 
in the 12th century by Henry II, the distinctive stone 
structure was erected on the site of a Norman motte 
and bailey castle, which in turn replaced a Roman fort. 
It became a major stronghold in northern England, 
standing strong as wars raged between England and 
Scotland. The castle was besieged during the Civil War 
when Scottish forces crossed the border in support of 
the Parliamentarians. The castle is open on Mondays and 
Thursday to Sunday from 10am-5pm. Tickets must be 
booked online or by phone beforehand. Admission is 
£8.50 for adults and £5 for children. 
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The site of the not-so-new castle in the heart of Newcastle city centre 
has been used for defence since the time of the Romans 





This peeing fort was built to rene a icobieupreinG 
Fort George 
| | 


Now open 
bit.ly/2ZfmMRNG 





In the wake of the 1746 Battle of Culloden, Fort George was 
built by George II to control the Scottish Highlands and took 
22 years to build. The Jacobite threat had subsided by the time 
the fort was completed, but it still served the British Army for 
the next 250 years. The nearby Highlanders’ Museum tells the 
story of the Highland Regiment. Tickets must be booked in 
advance. Historic Scotland members visit for free, adults £9 and 
children £5.40. The fort is open daily between 10am and 4pm. 
The Fort George Story and mobility scooter/wheelchair hire are 
currently unavailable. 
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THE HUNT FORTHE 
KILLERS OF JULIUS CAESAR 


PERER STOTHARD 


The Last Assassin: The Hunt for 


the Killers of Julius Caesar 


By Peter Stothard 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £20, hardback, 288 pages 


Cassius Parmensis’s name may be unfamiliar today, but 
his place in history is assured: he was one of the men 
responsible for the assassination of Julius Caesar in 

44 BC. This dynamic account explores his motives for 
taking part in the Ides of March, the dogged attempts 

of Caesar’s adopted son to bring his father’s killers 

to bloody justice, and the wider world in which this 
narrative unfolds. If you’re a fan of Ancient Rome _ with 
all its politics, violence and intrigue this promises to 
offer a lesser-known twist on a familiar story. 
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Black Spartacus: 


The Epic Life of 


Toussaint Louverture 


By Sudhir Hazareesingh 
Allen Lane, £25, hardback, 464 pages 


Toussaint Louverture’s life was epic: born 

a Slave in the 1740s, he was freed in his 
thirties and became a man of great learning, 
industriousness and bravery. As a general in 
Haiti, he overthrew French imperialists and 
turned a slave uprising into a revolutionary 
movement. These actions, and his charisma, 
inspired enslaved people around the world 
a remarkable story here captivatingly told. 





The Hitler Conspiracies: 
The Third Reich and the 


Paranoid Imagination 


By Richard J Evans 
Allen Lane, £20, hardback, 288 pages 





With conspiracy theories on the rise, from 
talk of ‘alternative facts’ to the frenzied 
imagination of online paranoiacs, this is 
an insightful, refreshing look at the reality 
behind some of the wilder stories around 
Hitler’s Nazi regime. Each chapter addresses 
a specific issue was the burning of the 
Reichstag in 1933 really a political setup? 
Did Hitler really escape the bunker? and 
all are considered with the same scholarly 
clarity by a leading expert in the field. 
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GREAT DIARIES 








Great Diaries: The 
World’s Most Remarkable 
Diaries, Journals, 


Notebooks and Letters 


By Dorling Kindersley, foreword by Kate Williams 
DK, £20, hardback, 256 pages 


This is a lushly illustrated look at the personal 
writing of some of the past’s great thinkers, 
from Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and Charles 
Darwin to Frida Kahlo and Anne Lister. It’s a 
diverse, varied list, ranging the centuries and 
continents, from 11th century Japan to World 
War II, and the journals, notebooks and letters 
reproduced offer genuine insights into lives 
lived in other places and other times. 


THIS MONTH... three podcasts on black British history 


-HistoryExtra 
Podc ast 


George Ill: Majesty 


and Madness 


By Jeremy Black 
Allen Lane, £14.99, hardback, 144 pages 


Poor, doomed George III: not only was his 
later life defined by debilitating mental 


illness, but so too have accounts of his reign. 


This concise, incisive biography paints a 
more comprehensive picture, setting the 
king’s life in the context of the upheavals 
of the period. And what a period 1760 to 
1820 was, as rebellion emerged in Ireland, 
revolution unfolded in Europe, and Britain 
lost the American War of Independence. 
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Britain and the Slave Trade 
bit.ly/BritainSlaveTradePod 


To what extent was the British Empire 
powered by slaves? In this episode, 
broadcast in June 2020, historian Christer 
Petley explores the role of enslaved people 
in Britain’s success in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and considers how we should 
remember it today. 


Black Tudors 


bit.ly/BlackTudorsPod 


Historian and writer Miranda Kaufmann 
tells the litthe known stories of the lives and 


legacies of black people in Britain during the 


Tudor period in this 2017 episode from 
the court musician who persuaded Henry 
VII to give him a handsome pay rise, to the 


family man who profited from high society’s 


passion for silk stockings. 





Widows: Poverty, 
Power and Politics 


By Maggie Andrews and Janis Lomas 
The History Press, £20, hardback, 240 pages 


How did women rebuild their lives after the 
death of their husbands in societies unable or 
unwilling to afford them the same status that 
their lives would once have provided? That’s the 
question at the heart of this fascinating book. 
The search for an answer journeys from royal 
court to inner city streets, and reveals a more 
complex story than the stereotypes suggest. 
The constant focus here are moving stories of 
real women, who had to navigate both their 
own emotions and the cultural and political 
expectations of those around them. 






podcast. 


Migrating to Britain 


bit.ly/MigratingToBritainPod 


In the years following World War II, people 
from around the world headed to Britain 

in the hopes of finding a new life, and they 
ended up changing the face of the nation 

in the process. Clair Wills of Princeton 
University charts some of their stories in this 
2017 interview, including those of the many 
thousands of black people who came to call 
the UK their home. 
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HISTORICAL FICTION.... 


The Queen’s Rival 


By Anne O’Brien 
HarperCollins, £18.99 


England, 1459: during the devastating chaos 
of the Wars of the Roses, one of history’s 
forgotten women will attempt to secure 

her family's place in history and claim the 
throne. Cecily Neville is the wife of Richard, 
3rd Duke of York then the leading Yorkist 
contender for the English throne. She can 
only watch as her family are torn apart after 
their defeat at the Battle of Ludford Bridge, 
and she is left to face her enemy alone 

as her husband flees. While imprisoned, 
Cecily bides her time, conjuring up a 
treacherous plan to topple Henry VI and 
ensure that her son will go on to become 
Edward IV. 





Excerpt 


Reading, September 1464. 
After months of fruitful negotiations to wed her 
son, King Edward IV, to the illustrious Bona of 
Savoy, Duchess Cecily discovers that the king is 
already secretly married — to a commoner, 


Elizabeth Woodville 
Edward, King of England, stood before me. 
‘Where is she?’ 
‘Who?’ 


‘Do not be obtuse, Edward.’ 

I could not address him as Ned. There was no maternal 
affection within me. 

His eyes widened with just the hint of the temper that he 
rarely showed to me. 

‘You refer to my wife, Madam.’ 

A little silence fell, broken only by a squawk from the popinjay 
that had been consigned to the corner of the room. I ignored the 
wine poured and presented to me. Rejected the delicacy of fried 
fig pastries he had ordered to sweeten my mood. There would 
be no sweetening here. 

‘What have you done, Edward? What in God’s name 
have you done?’ 

Replacing the cup on the salver, my son stood foursquare 
before me. He had known that he would have to face this 
conversation with me. They said that he was charismatic in his 
treatment of women. There was no doubting it. His smile could 
have melted winter ice. 

‘T have entered into a marriage. Was that not what you had 
been commanding me to do since the day that I became King?’ 

The truth of this stirred my anger to a new level of heat. 
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The 1945 Battle of Berlin — 
deserves to be remembered, © 
Says reader N Paul Tiplady 
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SCOTTISH POLICING 


After reading your piece on 
crime and punishment in the 
Victorian era (October 2020), 
which referred to the beginnings 
of London’s Metropolitan Police 
Force, I wanted to let you know 
that the first police forces in 
Great Britain were actually 
established long before Robert 
Peel’s Metropolitan Police Act 
of 1829. The Glasgow Police Act 
was passed in 1800; maybe this 
also explains why there have 
been so many Scots in English 
police forces. 

Brian Frost, by email 


Editor’s reply: 
Whilst sitting just outside the 
timeframe for our “Essential Guide 
to the Victorians’, you’re right that 
Scotland’s long history of policing 
deserves a mention. 

Glasgow’s police force first 
took to the streets in 1789 and 
was formally recognised in 1800 
with the Glasgow Police Act - 
Britain’s first such Act. On 29 
September that year, city merchant 
John Stenhouse was appointed 
Master of Police - he initially 
recruited three sergeants and six 
police officers. Elsewhere, in Ireland, 
the Constabulary Act of 1822 saw 
the establishment of a system of 
county constabularies, which was 
followed, in 1836, by the introduction 
of a single police force - the 
Constabulary of Ireland. 
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Evan Mawdsley replies: 
| can understand why the Battle of 
Berlin might be included among 
the most significant battles of 
World War II. As mentioned at the 
beginning of the piece, ‘significant’ 
can mean different things. 

The forces of the USSR, rather 
than those of the ‘western’ Allies, 
captured Hitler’s capital, and this 


Rachel Dinning 
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WWII BATTLES 
| enjoyed your article by Evan 
Mawdsley in October’s issue (‘The 
11 Most Significant Battles of World 
War II’). In addition to the 11 battles 
outlined in the article, I’d like to 
suggest the Battle of Berlin [16 
April-2 May 1945] which, despite the 
imploding Third Reich, was by no 
means a ‘given’ victory for the USSR. 
Stalin’s army had to throw an 
immense tonnage of shells and 
armoury at the remnants of Hitler’s 
former capital city. He may by then 
have killed himself, but everyone 
from young boys to elderly men 
were recruited to defend the 
‘Fatherland’. Just watching some 
of the video footage of the battle 
online is terrifying; there’s every 
likelihood the war would have gone 
on for years longer if the Soviet army 
hadn’t thrown everything at it! 
N Paul Tiplady, by email 


CROSSWORD WINNERS 
The five lucky winners of the 
crossword from issue 84 are: 


Gwyn Davies, Salford; R Beckett, 
London; Jill Fuller, Shaftesbury; 
B Whitlock, Towcester; Stephen 
Clarke, London 


Congratulations! You’ve each 
won a copy of Blooming Flowers, 
by Kasia Bodd 


Please note, there will be a delay 
IN posting your prize. 


and Eastern Europe over the next 

45 years. Nevertheless, my opinion 
is that there was no way - given 

the strategic situation in the spring 
of 1945 - that American or British 
troops could have reached Berlin 
first. In addition, | was looking at 
battles as turning points in military 
terms, where the outcome - one 
way or the other - determined later 
events. There was no way Hitler’s 
armies, little more than phantoms 

in mid-April 1945, could have held 
Berlin, and no way in which the 

Red Army ‘Berlin operation’ could 
have been defeated. Despite the 
newsreels, the ‘mopping up’ in Berlin 
itself lasted only a few days (26 April 
to 2 May), and the critical forces 
involved were the Soviet tank armies 
that had surrounded the city in the 
oreceding week. 
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Test your history knowledge to solve our prize puzzle 
- and you could win a fantastic new book 


ACROSS 

1 “lamnota__!” - Patrick 
McGoohan, The Prisoner 
(1967) (6) 


4 US state, admitted to the 
Union tin January, 1861 (6) 

9 Ship of Jason, in Greek 
myth (4) 

10 Matter, anti-racism 
slogan coined in 2013 (5,5) 

11 Large human settlements (6) 
12 Shakespeare tragedy (4,4) 
13 “Violence is a part of 
America’s culture. It is as 
American as _” - H Rap 
Brown, 1967 (6,3) 

15 William Howard 
(1857-1930), 27th President 

of the United States (4) 

16 City of Tuscany, famed for its 
leaning campanile (4) 

17 Location in Egypt, site of two 
major battles in 1942 (2,7) 

21 Andrew _____ (1858-1923), 
shortest-serving British 

Prime Minister of the 20th 
century (5,3) 

22 Country of which Milton 
Obote was president from 
1966 to 1971 (6) 

24 1988 legal drama starring 
Jodie Foster (3,7) 

25 Kensington ___, 

Barbados cricket ground 
founded in 1871 (4) 

26 Disputed island of east 
Asia, ruled by Japan from 

1895 to 1945 (6) 

27 Former name of Nur-Sultan, 
the capital of Kazakhstan (6) 


DOWN 

1 Julianof _—- (1342-1416), 
English anchorite (7) 

2 Indigenous Polynesian 
people of New Zealand (5) 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
TERMS & CONDITIONS 


The competition is open to all UK residents (inc. 
Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
Media Co Bristol Ltd employees or contractors, and 
anyone connected with the competition or their direct 
family members. By entering, participants agree to be 
bound by these terms and conditions and that their 
name and county may be released if they win. Only 
one entry per person. 
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3 Diplomatic mission (7) 

5 Tommy __, archetypal 
British soldier in World War | (6) 
6 Not the sword arm (6,3) 

7 Sir Jackie (61939), 
Scottish racing driver (7) 

8 Vita __ (1892-1962), 
English author and garden 
designer (9,4) 

14 Politico-religious movement 
centred around the Ethiopian 
emperor Haile Selassie | (9) 

16 Divine intermediary, such 

as Muhammad, Jeremiah or 
Abraham (7) 

18 Site of Christian pilgrimage 
in the south of France (7) 


The closing date and time is as shown under How to 
Enter, above. Entries received after that will not be 
considered. Entries cannot be returned. Entrants must 
supply full name, address and daytime phone number. 
Immediate Media Company (publishers of BBC History 
Revealed) will only ever use personal details for the 
purposes of administering this competition, and will 
not publish them or provide them to anyone without 
permission. Read more about the Immediate Privacy 
Policy at www.immediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy. 
The winning entrants will be the first correct entries 
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Set by Richard Smyth 


19 The Hoosier State (7) 

20 My Friend , 1941 novel 
by Mary O’Hara about a boy 
and his horse (6) 

23 Public space in ancient 
Greece (5) 





drawn at random after the closing time. The prize and 
number of winners will be as shown on the Crossword 
page. There is no cash alternative and the prize will 
not be transferable. Immediate Media Company Bristol 
Limited’s decision is final and no correspondence 
relating to the competition will be entered into. The 
winners will be notified by post within 28 days of 

the close of the competition. The name and county 

of residence of the winners will be published in the 
magazine within two months of the closing date. 

If the winner is unable to be contacted within one 





A History Of Magic, 
Witchcraft & The Occult 
DK 


HOW TO ENTER 

Post entries to BBC History Revealed, 
November 2020 Crossword, PO Box 501, 
Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
november2020@historyrevealedcomps.co.uk 
by noon on 1 December 2020. 


By entering, participants agree to be bound 

by the terms and conditions shown in the box 
below. Immediate Media Co Ltd, publishers of 
BBC History Revealed, would love to keep you 
informed by post or telephone of special offers 
and promotions from the Immediate Media 

Co Group. Please write ‘Do Not Contact IMC’ if 
you prefer not to receive such information by 
post or phone. If you would like to receive this 
information by email, please write your email 
address on the entry. You may unsubscribe from 
receiving these messages at any time. For more 
about the Immediate Privacy Policy, 

see the box below. 

Branded BBC titles are licensed from or 
published jointly with BBC Studios (the 
commercial arm of the BBC). Please tick here 
LC if you'd like to receive regular newsletters, 
special offers and promotions from BBC Studios 
by email. Your information will be handled in 
accordance with the BBC Studios privacy policy: 
bbcstudios.com/privacy 
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month of the closing date, Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Limited reserves the right to offer the prize to 

a runner-up. 

Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the 
right to amend these terms and conditions or to cancel, 
alter or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed 
necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances arise 
outside of its control. The promotion is subject to the 
laws of England. Promoter: Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Limited 
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Discover the complicated love life of one of history’s most famous 
monarchs. Who were the six women he famously wed and what did 
Henry really want from a wife? Find out in our essential guide... 
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JOHN LENNON 1968 


As founder, co-vocalist and guitarist of 
The Beatles, John Lennon (pictured here in 
Rishikesh, India) was, and arguably remains, one 
of the most iconic musicians in British history. 
The Beatles broke up in 1970 and Lennon 
went on to forge a successful solo career 
for himself. Inspired by the anti-war 
movement, he was almost deported 
from the US by President Richard 
Nixon for his vocal criticism of 
the Vietnam War. 
Lennon’s life was cut 
short on 8 December 1980 
when, aged just 40, he was 
shot four times in the back 
as he entered his Manhattan 
apartment building, by Mark 
David Chapman. Supposedly 
a fan of Lennon’s, Chapman’s 
motives remain unclear, 
although he later claimed to 
have become disillusioned 
with the star’s lifestyle and 
outspoken comments. 


LISTEN 
Bee any, (Nhe story of 
aa w John Lennon's 
FP extraordinary life 
and career is told in his own 
words on Archive on 4’s 
John Lennon: Verbatim: 
bbc.co.uk/programmes/ 
b06f4xm2 
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Ancestry helped me discover 
my great-grandfather Henry. 
In 1904, Henry was a paperboy. 
Ten years later, he went to war 

and was featured in the paper 
himself, commended for bravery. 
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| didn’t know my great-grandad 
Henry... But now | do. 


Bring your backstory to life 
with a 14-day free trial: 
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DI ancestry 


One free trial per person. Must register with credit or debit card. Unless you cancel before end of free trial you will be charged for your selected membership, Membership auto renews at the end of each membership 
period, unless notified otherwise. IF you do not wish to renew cancel at least 2 days before renewal by visiting My Account or calling 0800 404 9723. 
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From Archaeologist and anthropologist, 


Mary-Ann Ochota 
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WHSmith Get a Copy of Secret Britain for £10 


at WHSmith.co.uk (Product ID: 9780711253469) 


Terms and Conditions: Offer valid online only from 1 October 2020 until 23:59 on 7 October 2020. 
To receive your discount add the qualifying product to your basket and enter promotion code SBQ20. 
The discount will show in your basket only on qualifying products. Cannot be used in conjunction with any other promotion codes. No cash alternative. Offer subject to avaslability. Offer excludes delivery costs. 





